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Cuapter I. Tue House 1x Bioomssury 


HERE are some houses whereof the outward aspect is sealed with 

the seal of respectability—houses which inspire confidence in the 
minds of the most sceptical of butchers and bakers—houses at whose 
area-gates the tradesman delivers his goods undoubtingly, and from 
whose spotless door-steps the vagabond children of the neighbourhood 
recoil as from a shrine too sacred for hop-scotch. 

Such a house made its presence obvious, some years ago, in one of 
the smaller streets of that west-central region which lies between 
Holborn and St. Pancras Church. It is perhaps the nature of ultra- 
respectability to be disagreeably conspicuous. The unsullied bright- 
ness of No. 14 Fitzgeorge-street was a standing reproach to every other 
house in the dingy thoroughfare. That one spot of cleanliness made 
the surrounding dirt cruelly palpable. The muslin curtains in the 
parlour windows of No. 15 would not have appeared of such a smoky 
yellow if the curtains of No. 14 had not been of such a pharisaical 
whiteness. Mrs. Magson, at No. 13, was a humble letter of lodgings, 
always more or less in arrear with the demands of quarter-day; and 
it seemed a hard thing that her door-steps, whereon were expended 
much labour and hearthstone—not to mention house-flannel, which 
was in itself no unimportant item in the annual expenses—should be 
always thrown in the shade by the surpassing purity of the steps before 
No. 14. 

Not satisfied with being the very pink and pattern of respecta- 
bility, the objectionable house even aspired to a kind of prettiness. 
Tt was as bright, and pleasant, and rural of aspect as any house within 
earshot of the roar and rattle of Holborn can be. There were flowers 
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in the windows; gaudy scarlet geraniums, which seemed to enjoy an 
immunity from all the ills to which geraniums are subject, so impos- 
sible was it to discover a faded leaf amongst their greenness, or the 
presence of blight amidst their wealth of blossom. There were bird- 
cages within the shadow of the muslin curtains, and the colouring of 
the newly-pointed brick-work was agreeably relieved by the vivid green 
of Venetian blinds. The freshly-varnished street-door bore a brass- 
plate, on which to look was to be dazzled; and the effect produced by 
this combination of white door-step, scarlet geranium, green blind, and 
brass-plate was obtrusively brilliant. 

Those who had been so privileged as to behold the interior of 
the house in Fitzgeorge-street brought away with them an envious 
admiration of its inner splendours. ‘The pink and pattern of pro- 
priety within, as it was the pink and pattern of propriety without, it 
excited in every breast alike a wondering awe, as of a habitation 
tenanted by some mysterious being, infinitely superior to the common 
order of householders. 

The inscription on the brass-plate informed the neighbourhood that 
No. 14 was occupied by Mr. Sheldon, surgeon-dentist ; and the dwel- 
lers in Fitzgeorge-street amused themselves in their leisure hours by 
speculative discussions upon the character and pursuits, belongings and 
surroundings of this gentleman. 

Of course he was eminently respectable. On that question no Fitz- 
georgian had ever hazarded a doubt. A householder with such a 
door-step and such muslin curtains could not be other than the most 
correct of mankind ; for, if there is any external evidence by which a 
dissolute life or an ill-regulated mind will infallibly betray itself, that 
evidence is to be found in the yellowness and limpness of muslin 
window-curtains. The eyes are the windows of the soul, says the poet ; 
but if a man’s eyes are not open to your inspection, the windows of 
his house will help you to discover his character as an individual, and 
his solidity as a citizen. At least such was the opinion cherished in 
Fitzgeorge-street, Russell-square. 

The person and habits of Mr. Sheldon were in perfect harmony 
with the aspect of the house. The unsullied snow of the door-step 
reproduced itself in the unsullied snow of his shirt-front ; the brilliancy 
of the brass-plate was reflected in the glittering brightness of his gold 
studs; the varnish on the door was equalled by the lustrous surface 
of his black satin waistcoat; the careful pointing of the brick-work 
was in @ manner imitated by the perfect order of his polished finger- 
nails and the irreproachable neatness of his hair and whiskers. 

No dentist or medical practitioner of any denomination had in- 
habited the house in Fitzgeorge-street before the coming of Philip 
Sheldon. The house had been unoccupied for upwards of a year, and 
was in the last stage of shabbiness and decay, when the bills disap- 
peared all at once from the windows, and busy painters and bricklayers 
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set their ladders against the dingy brick-work. Mr. Sheldon took the 
house upon a long lease, and spent two or three hundred pounds in the 
embellishment of it. Upon the completion of all repairs and decora- 
tions, two great waggon-loads of furniture, distinguished by that old- 
fashioned clumsiness which is eminently suggestive of respectability, 
arrived from the Euston-square Terminus, while a young man of medi- 
tative aspect might have been seen on his knees, now in one empty 
chamber, anon in another, performing some species of indoor surveying, 
with a three-foot rule, a loose little oblong memorandum-book, and 
the merest stump of a square lead-pencil. This was an emissary from 
the carpet warehouse ; and before nightfall it was known to more than 
one inhabitant of Fitzgeorge-street that the stranger was going to lay 
down new carpets. The new-comer was evidently of an active and 
energetic temperament, for within three days of his arrival the brass- 
plate on his street-door announced his profession, while a neat little 
glass-case, on a level with the eye of the passing pedestrian, exhibited 
specimens of his skill in mechanical dentistry, and afforded instruc- 
tion and amusement to the boys of the neighbourhood, who criticised 
the glistening white teeth and impossibly red gums, displayed behind 
the plate-glass, with a like vigour and freedom of language. Nor did 
Mr. Sheldon’s announcement of his profession confine itself to the 
brass-plate and the glass-case. A shabby-genteel young man pervaded 
the neighbourhood for some days after the surgeon-dentist’s advent, 
knocking a postman’s knock, which only wanted the galvanic sharpness 
of the professional touch to be the real thing, and delivering neatly- 
printed circulars to the effect that Mr. Sheldon, surgeon-dentist, of 
14 Fitzgeorge-street, had invented some novel method of adjusting 
false teeth, incomparably superior to any existing method, and that 
he had, further, patented an improvement upon nature in the way of 
coral gums, the name whereof was an unpronounceable compound of 
Greek and Latin, calculated to awaken an awful reverence in the un- 
professional and unclassical mind. 

The Fitzgeorgians shook their heads with prophetic solemnity as 
they read these circulars. Struggling householders, who find it a hard 
task to keep the two ends which never have met and never will meet 
from growing farther and farther asunder every year, are apt to derive 
a dreary kind of satisfaction from the contemplation of another man’s 
impending ruin. Fitzgeorge-street and its neighbourhood had ex- 
isted without the services of a dentist, but it was very doubtful that 
a dentist would be able to exist on the custom to be obtained in Fitz- 
george-street. Mr. Sheldon may, perhaps, have pitched his tent under 
the impression that wherever there was mankind, there was likely to be 
toothache, and that the healer of an ill so common to frail humanity 
could scarcely fail to earn his bread, let him establish his abode of 
horror where he might. For some time after his arrival people watched 
him and wondered about him, and regarded him a little suspiciously, 
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in spite of the substantial clumsiness of his furniture and the unwink- 
ing brightness of his windows. His neighbours asked one another 
how long all that outward semblance of prosperity would last; and 
there was sinister meaning in the question. 

The Fitzgeorgians were not a little surprised, and were perhaps 
just a little disappointed, on finding that the newly-established dentist 
did manage to hold his ground somehow or other, and that the muslin 
curtains were renewed again and again in all their spotless purity; 
that the supplies of rotten-stone and oil, hearth-stone and house-flannel 
were unfailing as a perennial spring; and that the unsullied snow of 
Mr. Sheldon’s shirt-fronts retained its primeval whiteness. Wonder 
and suspicion gave place to a half-envious respect. Whether much 
custom came to the dentist no one could decide. There is no trade or 
profession in which the struggling man will not receive some faint 
show of encouragement. Pedestrians of agonised aspect, with hand- 
kerchiefs held convulsively before their mouths, were seen to rush 
wildly towards the dentist’s door, then pause for a moment, stricken 
by a sudden terror, and anon feebly pull the handle of an inflexible 
bell. Cabs had been heard to approach that fatal door—generally on 
wet days; for there seems to be a kind of fitness in the choice of damp 
and dismal weather for the extraction of teeth. Elderly ladies and 
gentlemen had been known to come many times to the Fitzgeorgian 
mansion. There was a legend of an old lady who had been seen to 
arrive in a brougham, especially weird and nutcrackery of aspect, and 
to depart half-an-hour afterwards a beautified and renovated creature. 
One half of the Fitzgeorgians declared that Mr. Sheldon had estab- 
lished a very nice little practice, and was saving money; while the 
other half were still despondent, and opined that the dentist had 
private property, and was eating up his little capital. It transpired 
in course of time that Mr. Sheldon had left his native town of Little 
Barlingford, in Yorkshire, where his father and grandfather had been 
surgeon-dentists before him, to establish himself in London. He had 
disposed advantageously of an excellent practice, and had transferred 
his household goods—the ponderous chairs and tables, the wood 
whereof had deepened and mellowed in tint under the indefatigable 
hand of his grandmother—to the metropolis, speculating.on the chance 
that his talents and appearance, address and industry, could scarcely 
fail to achieve a position. It was further known that he had a 
brother, an attorney in Gray’s Inn, who visited him very frequently ; 
that he had few other friends or acquaintance; that he was a shining 
example of steadiness and sobriety; that he was on the sunnier side 
of thirty, a bachelor, and very good-looking; and that his household 
was comprised of a grim-visaged active old woman imported from 
Barlingford, a girl who ran errands, and a boy who opened the door, 
attended to the consulting-room, and did some mysterious work at 
odd times with a file and sundry queer lumps of plaster-of-paris, 
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beeswax, and bone, in a dark little shed abutting on the yard at the 
back of the house. This much had the inhabitants of Fitzgeorge-street 
discovered respecting Mr. Sheldon when he had been amongst them 
four years; but they had discovered no more. He had made no local 
acquaintances, nor had he sought to make any. Those of his neigh- 
bours who had seen the interior of his house had entered it as patients. 
They left it as much pleased with Mr. Sheldon as one can be with a 
man at whose hands one has just undergone martyrdom, and circulated 
a very flattering report of the dentist’s agreeable manners and delicate 
white handkerchief, fragrant with the odour of eau-de-cologne. For 
the. rest, Philip Sheldon lived his own life, and dreamed his own 
dreams. His opposite neighbours, who watched him on sultry summer 
evenings as he lounged near an open window smoking his cigar, had 
no more knowledge of his thoughts and fancies than they would have 
had if he had been a Calmuck Tartar or an Abyssinian chief. 


Cuapter II. 
PHILIP SHELDON READS THE “ LANCET.” 


FITZGEORGE-STREET was chill and dreary of aspect, under a gray 
March sky, when Mr. Sheldon returned to it after a week’s absence 
from London. He had been to Little Barlingford, and had spent his 
brief holiday among old friends and acquaintance. The weather had 
not been in favour of that driving hither and thither in dog-carts, or 
riding rakish horses long distances to beat up old companions, which 
is accounted pleasure on such occasions. The blusterous winds of an 
unusually bitter March had buffeted Mr. Sheldon in the streets of his 
native town, and had almost blown him off the door-steps of his 
kindred. So it is scarcely strange if he returned to town looking none 
the better for his excursion. He looked considerably the worse for his 
week’s absence, the old Yorkshire-woman said, as she waited upon him 
while he eat a chop and drank two large cups of very strong tea. 

Mr. Sheldon made short work of this impromptu meal. He seemed 
anxious to put an end to his housekeeper’s affectionate interest in 
himself und his health, and to get her out of the room. She had 
nursed him nearly thirty years before, and the recollection that she 
had been very familiar with him when he was a handsome black-eyed 
baby, with a tendency to become suddenly stiff of body and crimson 
of visage without any obvious provocation, inclined her to take occa- 
sional liberties now. She watched him furtively as he sat in a big 
high-backed arm-chair staring moodily at the struggling fire, and 
would fain have questione’ him a little about Barlingford and Bar- 
lingford people. 

But Philip Sheldon was not a man with whom even a superannuated 
nurse can venture to take many liberties. He was a good master, paid 
his servants their wages with unfailing punctuality, and gave very 
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little trouble. But he was the last person in the world upon whom a 
garrulous woman could venture to inflict her rambling discourse; as 
Nancy Woolper—by courtesy, Mrs. Woolper—was fain to confess to 
her next-door neighbour, Mrs. Magson, when her master was the sub- 
ject of an afternoon gossip. The heads of a household may inhabit a 
neighbourhood for years without becoming acquainted even with the 
outward aspect of their neighbours; but in the lordly servants’ halls 
of the West, or the modest kitchens of Bloomsbury, there will be 
interchange of civilities and friendly “droppings in” to tea or supper, 
let the master of the house be never so ungregarious a creature. 

“You can take the tea-things, Nancy,” Mr. Sheldon said presently, 
arousing himself suddenly from that sombre reverie in which he had 
been absorbed for the last ten m‘nutes; “I am going to be very busy 
to-night, and I expect Mr. George 4 the course of the evening. Mind 
I am not at home to any body but him.” 

The old woman arranged the tea-things on her tray, but still kept 
a furtive watch on her master, who sat with his head a little bent, 
and his bright black eyes fixed on the fire, with that intensity of gaze 
peculiar to eyes which see something far away from the object they 
seem to contemplate. She was in the habit of watching Mr. Sheldon 
rather curiously at all times, for she had never quite got over a diffi- 
culty in realising the fact that the black-eyed baby with whom she 
had been so intimate could have developed into this self-contained 
inflexible young man, whose thoughts were so very far away from her. 
To-night she watched him more intently than she was accustomed to 
do, for to-night there was some change in his face which she was trying, 
in a dim way, to account for. 

He looked up from the fire suddenly, and found her eyes fixed upon 
him. It may be that he had been disturbed by a semi-consciousness 
of that curious gaze, for he looked at her angrily— What are you 
staring at, Nancy ?” 

It was not the first time he had encountered her watchful eyes and 
asked the same impatient question. But Mrs. Woolper possessed that 
north-country quickness of intellect which is generally equal to an 
emergency, and was always ready with some question or suggestion 
which went to prove that she had just fixed her eyes on her master, 
inspired by some anxiety about his interests. 

“T was just a-thinking, sir,” she said, meeting his stern glance 
unflinchingly with her little sharp gray eyes, “I was just a-thinking— 
you said not at home to any one, except Mr. George. If it should be a 
person in a cab wanting their teeth out sudden—and if any thing could 
make toothache more general in this neighbourhood it would be these 
March winds—if it should be a patient, sir, in a cab—” 

The dentist interrupted her with a short bitter laugh. 

“Neither March winds. nor April showers are likely to bring me 
patients, Nancy, on foot or in cabs, and you ought to know it. If it’s 
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a patient, ask him in, by all means, and give him last Saturday week’s 
Times to read, while I get the rust off my forceps. There, that will 
do; take your tray—or, stop; I’ve got some news to tell you.” He 
rose, and stood with his back to the fire and his eyes bent upon the 
hearth-rug, while Mrs. Woolper waited by the table, with the tray 
packed ready for removal. Her master kept her waiting so for some 
minutes, and then turned his face half away from her, and contem- 
plated himself absently in the glass while he spoke. 

“You remember Mrs. Halliday ?” he asked. 

“JT should think I did, sir; Miss Georgina Cradock that was—Miss 
Georgy they called her; your first sweetheart. And how she could 
ever marry that big awkward Halliday, is more thon I can make out. 
Poor fondy! I suppose she was took with those greac round blue eyes 
and red whiskers of his.” 

“Her mother and father were ‘took’ by his comfortable farm- 
house, and well-stocked farm, Nancy,” answered Mr. Sheldon, still 
contemplating himself in the glass. “Georgy ‘had very little to do 
with it. She is one of those women who let other people think for 
them. However, Tom is an excellent fellow, and Georgy was a lucky 
girl to catch such a husband. Any little flirtation there may have 
been between her and me was over and done with long before she mar- 
ried Tom. It never was more than a flirtation; and I’ve flirted with 
a good many Barlingford girls in my time, as you know, Nancy.” 

It was not often that Mr. Sheldon condescended to be so commu- 
nicative to his housekeeper. The old woman nodded and chuckled, 
delighted by her master’s unwonted friendliness. 

“TI drove over to Hyley while I was at home, Nancy,” continued 
the dentist—he called Barlingford home still, though he had broken 
most of the links that had bound him to it,—“ and dined with the 
Hallidays. Georgy is as pretty as ever, and she and Tom get on 
capitally.” 

“ Any children, sir?” 

“One girl,” answered Mr. Sheldon, carelessly. ‘She’s at school in 
Scarborough, and I didn’t see her. I had a very pleasant day with 
the Hallidays. Tom has sold his farm; that part of the world doesn’t 
suit him, it seems; too cold and bleak for him. He’s one of those big 
burly-looking men who seem as if they could knock you down with a 
little finger, and who shiver at every puff of wind. I don’t think he'll 
make old bones, Nancy. But that’s neither here nor there. I daresay 
he’s good for another ten years; or I’m sure I hope so, on Georgy’s 
account.” 

“It was right-down soft of him to sell Hyley Farm, though,” 
said Nancy reflectively; “I’ve heard tell as it’s the best land for 
forty mile round Barlingford. But he got a rare good price for it, 
I'll lay.” 

“QO, yes; he sold the property uncommonly well, he tells me. 


- 
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You know if a north-countryman gets the chance of making a profit, he 
never lets it slip through his fingers.” 

Mrs. Woolper received this compliment to her countrymen with a 
gratified grin, and Mr. Sheldon went on talking, still looking at the 
reflection of his handsome face in the glass, and pulling his whiskers 
meditatively. 

** Now, as Tom was made for a farmer and nothing but a farmer, he 
must find land somewhere in a climate that does suit him; so his 
friends have advised him to try a place in Devonshire or Cornwall, 
where he may train his myrtles and roses over his roof, and grow green 
peas for the London markets as late as November. There are such 
places to be had if he bides his time, and he’s coming to town next 
week to look about him. So as Georgy and he would be about as 
capable of taking care of themselves in London as a couple of children, 
I have recommended them to take up their quarters here. They'll 
have their lodgings for nothing, and we shall chum together, on the 
Yorkshire system; for of course I can’t afford to keep a couple of 
visitors for a month at a stretch. Do you think you shall be able to 
manage for us, Nancy ?” 

“0, yes, I’ll manage well enough. I’m not one of your lazy 
London lasses that take half an hour to wipe a tea-cup. I'll manage 
easy enough. Mr. and Mrs. Halliday will be having your room, 
T’ll lay.” 

“Yes; give them the best room, by all means. I can sleep any 
where. And now go downstairs and think it over, Nancy. I must get 
to my work. I’ve some letters that must be written to-night.” 

Mrs. Woolper departed with her tray, gratified by her master’s un- 
wonted familiarity, and not ill-pleased by the thought of visitors. 
They would cause a great deal of trouble, certainly ; but the monotony 
of Nancy’s easy life had grown so oppressive to an active tempera- 
ment as to render the idea of any variety delightful to her mind. 
And then there would be the pleasure of making that iniquitous crea- 
ture the London lass bestir herself, and there would be furthermore 
the advantage of certain little perquisites which a clever manager 
always secures to herself in a house where there is much eating and 
drinking. Mr. Sheldon himself had lived like a modern anchorite for 
the last four years; and Nancy Woolper, who was pretty well ac- 
quainted with the state of his finances, had pinched and contrived for 
his benefit, or rather for the benefit of the black-eyed baby she had 
nursed nine-and-twenty years before. For his sake she had been care- 
ful and honest, willing to forego all the small profits to which she held 
herself entitled; but if well-to-do people were going to share her 
master’s expenses, there would be no longer need for such scrupulous 
integrity ; and if things were rightly managed, Thomas Halliday might 
be made to bear the entire cost of the household during his month’s 
visit on the Yorkshire system. 
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While Mrs. Woolper meditated upon her domestic duties, the master 
of the domicile abandoned himself to reflections which were apparently 
of a very serious character. He brought a leathern desk from a side- 
table, unlocked it, and took out a quire of paper; but he made no 
further advance towards the writing of those letters on account of which 
he had dismissed his housekeeper. ‘+e sat, with his elbows on the table, 
nibbling the end of a wooden penholder, and staring at the opposite 
wall. His face looked pale and haggard in the light of the gas, and 
the eyes, fixed in that vacant stare, had a feverish brightness. 

Mr. Sheldon was a handsome man—eminently handsome, according 
to the popular notion of masculine beauty ; and if the popular ideal has 
been a little vulgarised by the waxen gentlemen on whose finely-moulded 
foreheads the wig-maker is wont to display the specimens of his art, 
that is no discredit to Mr. Sheldon. His features were regular; the 
nose a handsome aquiline ; the mouth firm and well modelled ; the chin 
and jaw rather heavier than in the waxen ideal of the hair-dresser ; the 
forehead very prominent in the region of the perceptives, but obviously 
wanting in the higher faculties. The eye of the phrenologist, unaided 
by his fingers, must have failed to discover the secrets of Mr. Sheldon’s 
organisation ; for one of the dentist’s strong points was his hair, which 
was very luxuriant, and which he wore in artfully-arranged masses that 
passed for curls, but which owed their undulating grace rather to a skil- 
ful manipulation than to any natural tendency. It has been said that 
the rulers of the world are-straight-haired men ; and Mr. Sheldon might 
have been a Napoleon III. so far as regards this special attribute. His 
hair was of a dense black, and his whiskers of the same sombre hue. 
These carefully-arranged whiskers were another of the dentist’s strong 
points ; and the third strong point was his teeth, the perfection whereof 
was a fine advertisement when considered in a professional light. The 
teeth were rather too large and square for a painter’s or a poet’s notion 
of beauty, and were a little apt to suggest an unpleasant image of some 
sleek brindled creature crunching human bones in an Indian jungle. 
But they were hax‘dsome teeth notwithstanding, and their flashing 
whiteness made an effective contrast to the clear sallow tint of the 
dentist’s complexion. 

Mr. Sheldon was a man of industrious habits,—fond indeed of work, 
and distinguished by a persistent activity in the carrying out of any 
labour he had planned for himself. He was not prone to the indul- 
gence of idle reveries or agreeable day-dreams. Thought with him was 
labour ; it was the “ thinking out” of future work to be done, and it 
was an operation as precise and mathematical as the actual labour that 
resulted therefrom. The contents of his brain were as well kept as a 
careful trader’s ledger. He had his thoughts docketed and indexed, 
and rarely wasted the smallest portion of his time in searching for an 
idea. To-night he sat thinking until he was interrupted by a loud 
double-knock, which was evidently familiar to him, for he muttered 
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“George!” pushed aside his desk, and took up his stand upon the 
hearthrug, ready to receive the expected visitor. 

There was the sound of a man’s voice below,—very like Philip 
Sheldon’s own voice ; then a quick firm tread on the stairs ; and then 
the door was opened, and a man, who himself was very like Philip 
Sheldon, came into the room. This was the dentist’s brother George, 
two years his junior. The likeness between the two men was in no 
way marvellous, but it was nevertheless very obvious. You could 
scarcely have mistaken one man for the other, but you could hardly 
have failed to perceive that the two men were brothers. They resembled 
each other more closely in form than in face. They were of the same 
height—both tall and strongly built ; they had both black eyes with a 
hard brightness in them, black whiskers, black hair, sinewy hands with 
prominent knuckles, square finger-tops, and bony wrists. Each man 
seemed the personification of savage health and vigour, smoothed and 
shapened in accordance with the prejudices of civilised life. Looking 
at these two men for the first time, you might approve or disapprove 
their appearance ; they might impress you favourably or unfavourably ; 
but you could scarcely fail to be reminded vaguely of strong, bright- 
eyed, savage creatures, beautiful and graceful after their kind, but dan- 
gerous and fatal to man. 

The brothers greeted each other with a friendly nod. They were a 
great deal too practical to indulge in any sentimental dispiay of fra- 
ternal affection. They liked each other very well, and were useful to 
each other, and took their pleasure together on those rare occasions 
when they were weak enough to waste time upon unprofitable pleasure ; 
but neither of them would have comprehended the possibility of any 
thing beyond this. 

“Well, old fellow,” said George, “I’m glad you’re back again. 
You’re looking rather seedy, though. I suppose you knocked about a 
good deal down there ?” 

“T had a night or two of it with Halliday and the old set. He’s 
going it rather fast.” 

“Humph !” muttered Mr. Sheldon the younger ; “it’s a pity he 
doesn’t go it a little faster, and go off the hooks altogether, so that you 
might marry Georgy.” 

“How do I know that Georgy would have me, if he did leave her 
a widow ?” asked Philip dubiously. 

“QO, she’d have you fast enough. She used to be very sweet upon 
you before she married Tom ; and even if she has forgotten all that, 
she’d have you if you asked her. She’d be afraid to say no. She was 
always more or less afraid of you, you know, Phil.” 

“I don’t know about that. She was a nice little thing enough ; but 
she knew how to drop a poor sweetheart and take up with a rich one, in 
spite of her simplicity.” 

“O, that was the old parties’ doing. Georgy would have jumped 
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into a cauldron of boiling oil if her mother and father had told her she 
must do it. Don’t you remember when we were children together how 
afraid she used to be of spoiling her frocks ? I don’t believe she married 
Tom Halliday of her own free will, any more than she stood in the 
corner of her own free will after she’d torn her frock, as I’ve seen her 
stand twenty times. She stood in the corner because they told her she 
must ; and she married Tom for the same reason, and I don’t suppose 
she’s been particularly happy with him.” 

“ Well, that’s her look-out,” answered Philip gloomily ; “I know I 
want a rich wife bad!y enough. Things are about as bad with me as 
they can be.” 

“I suppose they are rather piscatorial. The elderly dowagers don’t 
come up to time, eh? Very few orders for the complete set at ten- 
pound-ten ?” 

“T took about seventy pounds last year,” said the dentist, “and 
my expenses are something like five pounds a week. I’ve been making 
up the deficiency out of the money I got for my business, thinking I 
should be able to stand out and make a connection; but the connection 
gets more disconnected every year. I suppose people came to me at 
first for the novelty of the thing, for I had a sprinkling of decent 
patients for the first twelve months, or so. But now I might as well 
throw my money into the gutter as spend it on circulars or adver- 
tisements.” 

“ And a young woman with twenty thousand pounds and some- 
thing amiss with her jaw hasn’t turned up yet.” 

“No, nor an old woman either. I wouldn’t stick at the age, if 
the money was all right,” answered Mr. Sheldon bitterly. 

The younger brother shrugged his shoulders and plunged his hands 
into his trousers-pockets with a gesture of serio-comic despair. He 
was the livelier of the two, and affected a slanginess of dress and 
talk and manner, a certain “horsey” style, very different from his 
elder brother’s studied respectability of costume and bearing. His 
clothes were of a loose sporting cut, and always odorous with stale 
tobacco. He wore a good deal of finery in the shape of studs and 
pins and dangling lockets and fusee-boxes; his whiskers were more 
obtrusive than his brother’s, and he wore a moustache in addition—a 
thick ragged black moustache, which would have become a guerilla 
chieftain rather than a dweller amidst the yuict courts and squares 
of Gray’s Inn. His position as a lawyer was not much better than 
that of Philip as a dentist ; but he had his own plans for making a 
fortune, and hoped to win for himself a larger fortune than is often 
made in the law. He was a hunter of genealogies, a grubber-up of 
forgotten facts, a joiner of broken links, a kind of legal resurrectionist, 
a digger in the dust and ashes of the past; and he expected in due 
time to dig up a treasure rich enough to reward the labour and patience 
of half a life-time. 
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“T can afford to wait till I’m forty for my good luck,” he said 
to his brother sometimes in moments of expansion, “and then I shall 
have ten years in which to enjoy myself, and twenty more in which I 
shall have life enough left to eat good dinners and drink good wine, and 
grumble about the degeneracy of things in general, after the manner of 
elderly human nature.” 

The men stood one on each side of the hearth: George looking 
at his brother, Philip looking down at the fire, with his eyes shaded 
by their thick black lashes. The fire had become dull and hollow. 
George bent down presently and stirred the coals impatiently. 

“Tf there’s one thing I hate more than another—and I hate a 
good many things—it’s a bad fire,” he said, “ How’s Barlingford— 
lively as ever, I suppose ?” 

“Not much livelier than it was when we left it. Things have 
gone amiss with me in London, and I’ve been more than once sorely 
tempted to make an end of my difficulties with a razor or a few drops 
of prussic acid ; but when I saw the dull gray streets and the square 
gray houses, and the empty market-place, and the Baptist chapel, and 
the Unitarian chapel, and the big stony church, and heard the dreary 
bells ding-donging for evening service, I wondered how I could ever 
have existed a week in such a place. I had rather sweep a crossing 
in London than occupy the best house in Barlingford, and I told Tom 
Halliday so.” 

“ And Tom is coming to London I understand by your letter.” 

“Yes, he has sold Hyley, and wants to find a place in the west 
of England. The north doesn’t suit him. He and Georgy are coming 
up to town for a few weeks, so I’ve asked them to stay here. I may 
as well make some use of the house, for it’s very little good in a pro- 
fessional sense.” 

“Humph !” muttered George ; “I don’t see your motive.” 

“T have no particular motive. Tom’s a good fellow, and his com- 
pany will be better than an empty house. The visit won’t cost me any 
thing—Halliday is to go shares in the house-keeping.” 

“Well, you may find it answer that way,” replied Mr. Sheldon the 
younger, who considered that every action of a man’s life ought to be 
made to “answer” in some way. “But I should think you would be 
rather bored by the arrangement ; Tom’s a very good fellow in his way, 
and a great friend of mine, but he’s rather an empty-headed animal.” 

The subject dropped here, and the brothers went on talking of 
Barlingford and Barlingford people—the few remaining kindred whose 
existence made a kind of link between the two men and their native 
town, and the boon-companions of their early manhood. The dentist 
produced the remnant of a bottle of whisky from the sideboard for his 
own and his brother’s refreshment; but the conversation flagged 
nevertheless. Philip Sheldon was dull and absent, answering his 
companion at random every now and then, much to that gentleman’s 
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aggravation; and he owned at last to being thoroughly tired and 
worn out. 

“The journey from Barlingford in a slow train is no joke, you 
know, George, and I couldn’t afford the express,” he said apologeti- 
cally, when his brother upbraided him for his distraction of manner. 

“Then I should think you’d better go to bed,” answered Mr. 
Sheldon the younger, who had smoked a couple of cigars, and con- 
sumed the contents of the whisky-bottle with a due admixture of 
boiling water and lump-sugar; “so I’ll take myself off.. I told you 
how uncommonly seedy you were looking when I first came in. When 
do you expect Tom and his wife ?” 

* At the beginning of next week.” 

“So soon! Well, good night, old fellow; I shall see you before 
they come, I daresay. You might as well drop in upon me at my place 
to-morrow night. I’m hard at work on a job.” 

“Your old kind of work ?” 

“QO, yes. I don’t get much work of any other kind.” 

“ And I’m afraid you'll never get much good out of that.” 

“JT don’t know. A man who sits down to whist gets a good many 
queer cards sometimes before he gets a handful of trumps; but the 
trump cards are sure to come if he only sits long enough. Every man 
has his chance, depend upon it, Phil, if he knows how to watch for it ; 
but there are so many men who get tired and go to sleep before their 
chances come to them. I’ve wasted a good deal of time, and a good 
deal of labour ; but the trumps are in the pack, and they must turn up 
sooner or later. Ta-ta.” 

George Sheldon nodded and departed, whistling gaily as he walked 
away from his brother’s door. Philip heard him, and turned his chair 
to the fire with a movement of impatience. 

“You may be uncommonly clever, my dear George,” soliloquised 
the dentist, “but you’ll never make a fortune by reading wills and hunt- 
ing in parish-registers for heirs-at-law. A big lump of money is not 
very likely to go a-begging while any one who can fudge up the 
faintest pretence of a claim to it is above ground. No, no, my lad, 
you must find a better way than that before you’ll make your for- 
tune.” 

The fire had burnt low again, and Mr. Sheldon sat staring gloomily 
at the blackening coals. Things were very bad with him—he had 
not cared to confess how bad they were, when he had discussed his 
affairs with his brother. Those neighbours and passers-by who ad- 
mired the trim brightness of the dentist’s abode had no suspicion 
that the master of that respectable house was in the hands of the 
Jews, and that the hearth-stone which whitened his door-step was 
paid for out of Israeclitish coffers. The dentist’s philosopby was all 
of this world, and he knew that the soldier of fortune, who would 
fain be a conqueror in the great battle, must needs keep his plumage 
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undrabbled and the golden facings of his uniform untarnished, let his 
wounds be never so desperate. 

Having found his attempt to establish a practice in Fitzgeorge- 
street a failure, the only course open to Mr. Sheldon, as a man of 
the world, was to transfer his failure to somebody else, with more or 
less profit to himself. To this end he preserved the spotless purity 
of his muslin curtains, though the starch that stiffened them and 
the bleaching-powder that whitened them were bought with money 
for which he was to pay sixty per cent. To this end he nursed 
that wan shadow of a practice, and sustained that appearance of re- 
spectability which, in a world where appearance stands for so much, 
is in itself a kind of capital. It certainly was dull dreary work to hold 
the citadel of No. 14 Fitzgeorge-street against the besieger Poverty ; 
but the dentist stood his ground pertinaciously, knowing that if he 
only waited long enough, the dupe who was to be his victim would 
come, and knowing also that there might arrive a day when it would 
be very useful for him to be able to refer to four years’ unblemished 
respectability as a Bloomsbury householder. He had his lines set 
in several shady places for that unhappy fish with a small capital, and 
he had been tantalised by more than one nibble; but he made no 
open show of his desire to sell his business—since a business that is 
obviously in the market seems scarcely worth any man’s purchase. 

Things had of late grown worse with him every day; for every 
interval of twenty-four hours sinks a man so much the deeper in the 
mire when renewed accommodation-bills with his name upon them 
are ripening in the iron safes of Judah. Philip Sheldon found himself 
sinking gradually and almost imperceptibly into that bottomless pit of 
difficulty in whose black depths the demon Insolvency holds his dreary 
court. While his little capital lasted he had kept himself clear of 
debt, but that being exhausted, and his practice growing worse day 
by day, he had been fain to seek assistance from money-lenders ; 
and now even the money-lenders were tired of him. The chair in 
which he sat, the poker which he swung slowly to and fro, as he 
bent over his hearth, were not his own. One of his Jewish creditors 
had a bill of sale on his furniture, and he might come home any 
day to find the auctioneer’s bills plastered against the wall of his 
house, and the auctioneer’s clerk busy with the catalogue of his pos- 
sessions. If the expected victim came now to buy his practice, the 
sacrifice would be made too late to serve his interest. The men who 
had lent him money would be the sole gainers by the bargain. 

Seldom does a man find himself face to face with a blacker prospect 
than that which lay before Philip Sheldon; and yet his manner to- 
night was not the dull blank apathy of despair. It was the manner 
of a man whose brain is occupied with busy thoughts; who has some 
elaborate scheme to map out and arrange before he is called upon to 
carry his plans into action. 
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“It would be a good business for me,” he muttered, “if I had 
pluck enough to carry it through.” 

The fire went quite out as he sat swinging the poker back- 
wards and forwards. ‘The clocks of Bloomsbury and St. Pancras 
struck twelve, and still Philip Sheldon pondered and plotted by that 
dreary hearth. The servants had retired at eleven, after a good deal 
of blundering with bars and shutters, and unnecessary banging of 
doors. That unearthly silence peculiar to houses after midnight 
reigned in Mr. Sheldon’s domicile, and he could hear the voices of 
distant roysterers, and the miauling of neighbouring cats, with a 
painful distinctness, as he sat brooding in his silent room. The fact 
that a mahogany cheffonier in a corner gave utterance to a faint 
groan occasionally, as of some feeble creature in pain, afforded him 
no annoyance. He was superior to superstitious fancies, and all the 
rappings and scratchings of spirit-land would have failed to disturb 
his equanimity. He was a strictly practical man—one of those men 
who are always ready, with a stump of lead-pencil and the back of a 
letter, to reduce every thing in creation to figures. 

“T had better read-up that business before they come,” he said, 
when he had to all appearance “thought out” the subject of his 
reverie. “No time so good as this for doing it quietly. One never 
knows who is spying about in the daytime.” 

He looked at his watch, and then went to a cupboard, where 
there were bundles of wood and matches and old newspapers,—for it 
was his habit to light his own fire occasionally when he worked 
unusually late at night or early in the morning. He relighted his 
fire now as cleverly as any housemaid in Bloomsbury, and stood 
watching it till it burned briskly. Then he lit a taper, and went 
downstairs to the professional torture-chamber. The tall horsehair 
chair looked unutterably awful in the dim glimmer of the taper, and 
a nervous person could almost have fancied it occupied by the ghost 
of some patient who had expired under the agony of the forceps. 
Mr. Sheldon lighted the gas in a movable branch which he was in 
the habit of turning almost into the mouths of the patients who 
consulted him at night. There was a cupboard on each side of the 
mantelpiece, and it was in these two cupboards that the dentist 
kept his professional library. His books did not form a very valu- 
able collection, but he kept the cupboards constantly locked never- 
theless. 

He took the key from his waistcoat-pocket, opened one of the 
cupboards, and took out a pile of heavy books. They were bound 
volumes of Ze Lancet, and they were almost as much as he could 
carry. But he managed to pack them in his arms, and conveyed 
them safely to the room above, where he seated himself under the 
gas with the volumes before him. He sat looking through these 
volumes, stopping now and then to read an article with studious 
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attention, and making numerous notes in a thick little oblong me- 
morandum-book, until the Bloomsbury clocks struck three. 


Cuapter III. 
MR, AND MRS, HALLIDAY, 


Mr. SHELDON’s visitors arrived in due course. They were pro- 
vincial people of the middle-class, accounted monstrously genteel in 
their own neighbourhood, but in no wise resembling Londoners of the 
same rank. 

Mr. Thomas Halliday was a big, loud-spoken, good-tempered York- 
shireman, who had inherited a comfortable little estate from a plod- 
ding, money-making father, and for whom life had been very easy. He 
was a farmer, and nothing but a farmer ; a man for whom the supremest 
pleasure of existence was a cattle-show or a country horse-fair. The 
farm upon which he had been born and brought up was situated about 
six miles from Barlingford, and all the delights of his boyhood and 
youth were associated with that small market-town. He and the two 
Sheldons had been schoolfellows, and afterwards boon companions, 
taking such pleasure as was obtainable in Barlingford together ; flirting 
with the same provincial beauties at prim tea-parties in the winter, and 
getting up friendly picnics in the summer,—picnics at which eating 
and drinking were the leading features of the day’s entertainment. Mr. 
Halliday had always regarded George and Philip Sheldon with that 
reverential admiration which a stupid man, who is conscious of his own 
mental inferiority, generally feels for a clever friend and companion. 
But he was also fully aware of the advantage which a rich man possesses 
over a poor one, and would not have exchanged the fertile acres of Hyley 
for the intellectual gifts of his schoolfellows. He had found the sub- 
stantial value of his handsomely-furnished house and well-stocked farm 
when he and his friend Philip Sheldon became suitors for the hand of 
Georgina Cradock, youngest daughter of a Barlingford attorney, who 
lived next door to the Barlingford dentist, Philip Sheldon’s father. Philip 
and the girl had been playfellows in the long walled gardens behind the 
two houses, and there had been a brotherly and sisterly intimacy be- 
tween the juvenile members of the two families. But when Philip and 
Georgina met at the Barlingford tea-parties in later years, the parental 
powers frowned upon any renewal of that childish friendship. Miss 
Cradock had no portion, and the worthy solicitor her father was a 
prudent man, who was apt to look for the proimise of domestic happi- 
ness in the plate-basket and the linen-press, rather than for such super- 
ficial qualifications #s black whiskers and whiie teeth. So poor Philip 
was “thrown over the bridge,” as he said himself, and Georgy Cradock 
married Mr. Halliday, witii all attendant ceremony and splendour, ac- 
cording to the “lights” of Barlingford gentry. 

But this provincial bride’s story was no passionate record of anguish 
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and tears. The Barlingford Juliet had liked Romeo as much as she was 
capable of liking any one; but when Papa Capulet insisted on her union 
with Paris, she accepted her destiny with decent resignation, and, in the 
absence of any sympathetic father confessor, was fain to seek consola- 
tion from a more mundane individual in the person of the Barlingford 
milliner. Nor did Philip Sheldon give evidence of any extravagant 
despair. His father was something of a doctor as well as a dentist ; 
and there were plenty of dark little phials lurking on the shelves of his 
surgery in which the young man could have found “mortal drugs,” 
without the aid of the apothecary, had he been so minded. Happily no 
such desperate idea ever occurred to him in connection with his grief. 
He held himself sulkily aloof from Mr. and Mrs. Halliday for some 
time after their marriage, and allowed people to see that he considered 
himself very hardly used ; but prudence, which had always been Philip 
Sheldon’s counsellor, proved herself also his consoler in this crisis of his 
life. A careful consideration of his own interests led him to perceive 
that the successful result of his love-suit would have been about the 
worst thing that could have happened to him. 

Georgina had no money. All was said in that. As the young 
dentist’s philosophy of this world ripened*under the influence of ex- 
perience, he discovered that the worldly ease of the best man in 
Barlingford was something like that of a canary-bird who inhabits a 
clean cage and is supplied with abundant seed and water. The cage is 
eminently comfortable, and the sleepy, respectable, elderly bird sighs 
for no better abiding-place, no wider prospect than that patch of the 
universe which he sees between the bars. But now and then there is 
hatched a wild young fledgling, which beats its wings against the 
inexorable wires, and would fain soar away into that’ wide outer world, 
to prosper or perish in its freedom. 

Before Georgy had been married a year, her sometime lover had 
fully resigned himself to the existing state of things, and was on the 
best possible terms with his friend Tom. He could eat his dinner in 
the comfortable house at Hyley with an excellent appetite; for there 
was a gulf between him and his old love far wider than any that had 
been dug by that ceremonial in the parish-church of Barlingford. 
Philip Sheldon had awakened to the consciousness that life in his native 
town was little more than a kind of animal vegetation—the life of some 
pulpy invertebrate creature, which sprawls helplessly upon the sands 
whereon the wave has deposited it, and may be cloven in half without 
feeling itself noticeably worse for the operation. He had awakened to 
the knowledge that there was a wider and more agreeable world beyond 
that little provincial borough, and that a handsome face and figure and 
a vigorous intellect were commodities for which there must be some 
kind of market. 

Once convinced of the utter worthlessness of his prospects in Bar- 
lingford, Mr. Sheldon turned his eyes Londonwards; and his father 
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happening at this time very conveniently to depart this life, Philip, the 
son and heir, disposed of the business to an aspiring young practitioner, 
and came to the metropolis, where he made that futile attempt to 
establish himself which has been described. 

The dentist had wasted four years in London, and nine years had 
gone by since Georgy’s wedding ; and now for the first time he had an 
opportunity of witnessing the domestic happiness or the domestic misery 
of the woman who had jilted him, and the man who had been his suc- 
cessful rival. He set himself to watch them with the cool deliberation 
of a social anatomist, and he experienced very little difficulty in the 
performance of this moral dissection. They were established under his 
roof, his companions at every meal ; and they were the kind of people 
who discuss their grievances aad indulge in their “little differences” 
with perfect freedom in the presence of a third, or a fourth, or even a 
fifth party. 

Mr. Sheldon was wise enough to preserve a strict neutrality. He 
would take up a newspaper at the beginning of a little difference, and 
lay it down when the little difference was finished, with the most per- 
fect assumption of unconsciousness ; but it is doubtful whether the 
matrimonial disputants wert sufficiently appreciative of this good breed- 
ing. They would have liked to have had Mr. Sheldon for a court of 
appeal ; and a little interference from him would have given zest to 
their quarrels. Meanwhile Philip watched them slyly from the covert 
of his newspaper, and formed his own conclusions about them. If he was 
pleased to see that his false love’s path was not entirely rose-bestrewn, 
or if he rejoiced at beholding the occasional annoyance of his rival, he 
allowed no evidence of his pleasure to appear in his face or manner. 

Georgina Cradock’s rather insipid prettiness had developed into 
matronly comeliness. Her fair complexion and pink cheeks had lost 
none of their freshness. Her smooth auburn hair was as soft and 
bright as it had been when she had braided it preparatory to a Barling- 
ford tea-party in the days of her spinsterhood. She was a pretty, weak 
little woman, whose education had never gone beyond the routine of a 
provincial boarding-school, and who thought that she had attained all 
necessary wisdom in having mastered Pinnock’s abridgments of Gold- 
smith’s histories and the rudiments of the French language. She was 
a@ woman who thought that the perfection of feminine costume was a 
moire-antique dress and a conspicuous gold-chain. She was a woman 
who considered a well-furnished house and a horse and gig the highest 
form of earthly splendour or prosperity. 

This was the shallow commonplace creature whom Philip Sheldon 
had once admired and wooed. He looked at her now, and wondered 
how he could ever have felt even as much as he had felt on her ac- 
count. But he had little leisure to devote to any such abstract and 
useless consideration. He had his own affairs to think about, and they 
were very desperate. 
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In the mean time Mr. and Mrs. Halliday occupied themselves in 
the pursuit of pleasure or business, as the case might be. They were 
eager for amusement: went to exhibitions in the day and to theatres 
at night, and came home to cozy little suppers in Fitzgeorge-street, 
after which Mr. Halliday was wont to waste the small hours in friendly 
conversation with his quondam companion, and in the consumption of 
much brandy-and-water. 

Unhappily for poor Georgy, these halcyon days were broken by 
intervals of storm and cloud. The weak little woman was afflicted with 
that intermittent fever called jealousy ; and the stalwart Thomas was 
one of those men who can scarcely give the time of day to a feminine 
acquaintance without some ornate and loud-spoken gallantry. Having 
no intellectual resources wherewith to beguile the tedium of his idle 
prosperous life, he was fain to seek pleasure in the companionship of 
other men; and had thus become a haunter of tavern-parlours and 
small race-courses, being always ready for any amusement his friends 
proposed to him. It followed, therefore, that he was very often absent 
from his commonplace, substantial home and his pretty weak-minded 
wife. And poor Georgy had ample food for her jealous fears and sus- 
picions ; fer where might a man not be who was so seldom at home ? 
She had never been particularly fond of her husband, but that was no 
reason why she should not be particularly jealous about him ; and her 
jealousy betrayed itself in a peevish worrying fashion, which was harder 
to bear than the vengeful ferocity of a Clytemnestra. It was in vain 
that Thomas Halliday and those jolly good fellows his friends and com- 
panions attested the Arcadian innocence of race-courses, and the perfect 
purity of that smoky atmosphere peculiar to tavern-parlours. Georgy’s 
suspicions were too vague for refutation ; but they were nevertheless 
sufficient ground for all the alternations of temper—from stolid sulki- 
ness to peevish whining, from murmured lamentations to loud hysterics 
—to which the female temperament is liable. 

In the mean time poor honest, loud-spoken Tom did all in his 
power to demonstrate his truth and devotion. He bought his wife as 
many stiff silk-gowns and gaudy Barlingford bonnets as she chose to 
sigh for. He made a will, in which she was sole legatee, and insured 
his life in different offices to the amount of five thousand pounds. 

“I’m the sort of fellow that’s likely to go off the hooks suddenly, 
you know, Georgy,” he said, “and your poor dad was always anxious I 
should make things square for you. I don’t suppose you're likely to 
marry again, my lass, so I’ve no need to tie up Lottie’s little fortune. I 
must trust some one, and I’d better confide in my own little wife than 
in some canting methodistical fellow of a trustee, who would speculate 
my daughter’s money upon some Stock-Exchange hazard, and levant to 
Australia when it was all swamped. If you can’t trust me, Georgy, 
I'll let you see that I can trust you,” added Tom, reproachfully. 

Whereupon poor weak little Mrs. Halliday murmured plaintively 
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that she did not want fortunes or life-insurances, but that she wanted 
her husband to stay at home, content with the calm and rather sleepy 
delights of his own fireside. Poor Tom was wont to promise amend- 
ment, and would keep his promise faithfully so long as no supreme 
temptation, in the shape of a visit ‘rom some friend of the jolly-good- 
fellow species, arose to vanquish his good resolutions. But a good- 
tempered, generous-hearted young man who farms his own land, has 
three or four good horses in his stable, a decent cellar of honest port 
and sherry,—none of your wishy-washy sour stuff in the way of hock 
or claret,—and a very comfortable balance at his banker’s, finds it no 
easy matter to shake off friends of the jolly-good-fellow fraternity. Is it 
not the speciality of “jolly dogs” to be “here again,” whether you will 
or no? 

In London Mr. Halliday found the spirit of jolly-dog-ism rampant. 
George Sheldon had always been his favourite of the two brothers ; and 
it was George who lured him from the safe shelter of Fitzgeorge-street 
and took him to mysterious haunts, whence he returned long after 
midnight, boisterous of manner and unsteady of gait, and with garments 
reeking of stale tobacco-smoke. 

He was always good-tempered, even after these diabolical orgies 
on some unknown Brocken, and protested indistinctly that there was 
no harm “’pon m’ wor’, ye know, ol’ gur’! Geor’ an’ me—half-doz’ 
oyst’r—c’gar—botl’ p’l ale—str’t home,” and much more to the same 
effect. When did any married man ever take more than half-a-dozen 
oysters—or take any undomestic pleasure for his own satisfaction ? It 
is always those incorrigible bachelors, Thomas, Richard, or Henry, who 
hinder the unwilling Benedict from returning to his sacred Lares and 
Penates. 

Poor Georgy was not to be pacified by protestations about oysters 
and cigars from the lips of a husband who was thick of utterance, and 
who betrayed a general imbecility of mind and unsteadiness of body. 
This London excursion, which had begun in sunshine, threatened to 
end in storm and darkness. George Sheldon and his set had taken 
possession of the young farmer ; and Georgy had no better amusement 
in the long blusterous March evenings than to sit at her work under 
the flaming gas in Mr. Sheldon’s drawing-room, while that gentleman— 
who rarely joined in the dissipations of his friend and his brother— 
occupied himself with mechanical dentistry in the chamber of torture 
below. 

Fitzgeorge-street in general, always on the watch to discover evi- 
dences of impecuniosity or doubtful morality on the part of any one 
citizen in particular, could find no food for scandal in the visit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Halliday to their friend and countryman. It had been noised 
abroad, through the agency of Mrs. Woolper, that Mr. Sheldon had been 
a suitor for the lady’s hand, and had been jilted by her. The Fitz- 
georgians had been, therefore, especially on the alert to detect any 
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sign of backsliding in the dentist. There would have been much 
pleasant discussion in kitchens and back-parlours if Mr. Sheldon had 
been particularly attentive to his fair guest ; but it speedily became 
known, always by the agency of Mrs. Woolper and that phenomenon of 
idleness and iniquity, the London “girl,” that Mr. Sheldon was not 
by any means attentive to the pretty young woman from Yorkshire— 
but that he suffered her to sit alone hour after hour in her husband’s 
absence—with no amusement but her needlework wherewith to “ pass 
the time,” while he scraped and filed and polished those fragments of 
bone which were to assist in the renovation of decayed beauty. 

The third week of Mr. and Mrs. Halliday ’s visit was near its close, 
and as yet the young farmer had arrived at no decision as to the 
subject which had brought him to London. The sale of Hyley Farm 
was an accomplished fact ; and the purchase-money duly bestowed at 
Tom’s bankers ; but very little had been done towards finding the new 
property which was to be a substitute for the estate his father and grand- 
father had farmed before him. He had seen auctioneers, and had 
brought home plans of estates in Herefordshire and Devonshire, Corn- 
wall and Somersetshire, all of which seemed to be, in their way, the 
most perfect things imaginable—land of such fertility as one would 
scarcely expect to find out of Arcadia—live stock which seemed beyond 
all price, to be taken at a valuation—roads and surrounding neighbour- 
hood unparalleled in beauty and convenience—outbuildings that must 
have been the very archetypes of barns and stables—a house which to 
inhabit would be to adore. But as yet he had seen none of these 
peerless domains. He was waiting for decent weather in which to run 
down to the West and “look about him,” as he said himself. In the 
mean time the blusterous March weather, which was so unsuited to long 
railroad journeys, and all that waiting about at junctions and at little 
windy stations on branch-lines, incidental to the inspection of estates 
scattered over a large area of country, served very well for “ jolly-dog- 
ism”—and what with a hand at cards in George Sheldon’s chambers, 
and another hand at cards in somebody else’s chambers, and a run 
down to an early meeting at Newmarket, and an evening at some 
rooms ‘where there was something to be seen which was as near prize- 
fighting as the law allowed, and other evenings in unknown regions, Mr. 
Halliday found time slipping by him, and his domestic peace vanishing 
away. 

It was on an evening at the end of this third week that Mr. Sheldon 
abandoned his mechanical dentistry for once in a way, and ascended 
to the drawing-room, where poor Georgy sat busy with that eternal 
needlework, but for which melancholy madness would surely overtake 
many desolate matrons in houses whose commonplace comfort and 
respectable dulness are more dismal than the picturesque dreariness of 
& moated grange amid the Lincolnshire fens. To the masculine mind 
this needlework seems nothing more than a purposeless stabbing and 
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sewing of strips of calico ; but to lonely womanhood it is the prison- 
flower of the captive, it is the spider of Latude. 

Mr. Sheldon brought his guest an evening newspaper. 

“There’s an account of the opening of Parliament,” he said, 
“which you may perhaps like to see. I wish I had a piano, or some 
female acquaintances to drop in upon you. I’m afraid you must be dull 
in these long evenings when Tom is out of the way.” 

“TJ am indeed dull,” Mrs. Halliday answered peevishly ; “and if 
Tom cared for me, he wouldn’t leave me like this evening after evening. 
But he doesn’t care for me.” 

Mr. Sheldon laid down the newspaper, and seated himself opposite 
his guest. He sat for a few minutes in silence, beating time to some 
imaginary air with the tips of his fingers on the old-fashioned ma- 
hogany table. Then he said, with a half-smile upon his face : 

“But surely Tom is the best of husbands! He has been a little 
wild since his coming to London, I know ; but then you see he doesn’t 
often come to town.” 

“ He’s just as bad in Yorkshire,” Georgy answered gloomily ; “he 
is always going to Barlingford with somebody or other, or to meet 
some of his old friends. I’m sure, if I had known what he was, I 
would never have married him.” 

“ Why, I thought he was such a good husband. He was iclling me 
only a few days ago how he had made a will leaving you every six- 
pence he possesses, without reservation, and how he has insured his 
life for five thousand pounds.” . 

“QO, yes, I know that; but I don’t call that being a good hus- 
band. I don’t want him to leave me his money. I don’t want him 
to die. I want him to stay at home.” 

“Poor Tom! I’m afraid he’s not the sort of man for that kind 
of thing. He likes change and amusement. You married a rich 
man, Mrs. Halliday ; you made your choice, you know, without re- 
gard to the feelings of any one else. You sacrificed truth and honour 
to your own inclination, or your own interest, I do not know, and 
I do not ask which. If the bargain has turned out a bad one, that’s 
your look-out.” 

Philip Sheldon sat with his folded arms resting on the little table, 
and his eyes fixed on Georgy’s face. They could be very stern and 
hard and cruel, those bright black eyes, and Mrs. Halliday grew first red 
and then pale under their searching gaze. She had seen Mr. Sheldon 
very often during the years of her married life, but this was the first 
time he had ever said any thing to her that sounded like a reproach. 
The dentist’s eyes softened a little as he watched her, not with any 
special tenderness, but with an expression of half-disdainful compas- 
sion—such as a strong stern man might feel for a foolish child. He 
could see that this woman was afraid of him, and it served his interests 
that she should fear him. He had a purpose in every thing he did, 
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and his purpose to-night was to test the strength of his influence over 
Georgina Halliday. In the old time before her marriage that influence 
had been very strong. It was for him to discover now whether it still 
endured. 

“You made your choice, Mrs. Halliday,” he went on presently, “and 
it was a choice which all prudent people must have approved. What 
chance had a man, who was only heir to a practice worth four or five 
hundred pounds, against the inheritor of Hyley Farm with its two hun- 
dred and fifty acres, and three thousand pounds’ worth of live stock, 
plant, and working capital? When do the prudent people ever stop to 
consider truth and honour, or old promises, or an affection that dates 
from childhood? They calculate every thing by pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and according to their mode of reckoning you were in the right 
when you jilted me to marry Tom Halliday.” 

Georgy laid down her work and took out her handkerchief. She 
was one of those women who take refuge in tears when they find 
themselves at a disadvantage. Tears had always melted honest Tom, 
was his wrath never so dire, and tears would no doubt subdue Philip 
Sheldon. 

But Georgy had to discover that the dentist was made ofa stuff 
very different from that softer clay which composed the rollicking good- 
tempered farmer. Mr. Sheldon watched her tears with the cold-blooded 
deliberation of a scientific experimentalist. He was glad to find that he 
could make her cry. She was a necessary instrument in the working 
out of certain plans that he had made for himself, and he was anxious 
to discover whether she was likely to be a plastic instrument. He knew 
that her love for him had never been worth much at its best, and that 
the poor little flickering flame had been utterly extinguished by nine 
years of commonplace domesticity and petty jealousy. But his pur- 
pose was one that would be served as well by her fear as by her love, 
and he had set himself to-night to gauge his power in relation to this 
poor weak creature. 

“ Tt’s very unkind of you to say such dreadful things, Mr. Sheldon,” 
she whimpered presently ; “ you know very well that my marriage with 
Tom was pa’s doing, and not mine. I’m sure if I’d known how he 
would stay out night after night, and come home in such dreadful 
states time after time, I never would have consented to marry him.” 

“Wouldn’t you ?—O, yes you would. If you were a widow to- 
morrow, and free to marry again, you would choose just such another 
man as Tom—a man who laughs lond, and pays flourishing compli- 
ments, and drives a gig with a high-stepping horse. That’s the sort of 
man women like, and that’s the sort of man you’d marry.” 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t marry at all,” answered Mrs. Halliday, in a 
voice that was broken by little gasping sobs. “I have seen enough of 
the misery of married life. But I don’t want Tom to die, unkind as he 
is to me. People are always saying that he won’t make old bones— 
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how horrid it is to talk of a person’s bones !—and I’m sure I sometimes 
make myself wretched about him, as he knows, thougi he doesn’t thank 
me for it.” 

And here Mrs. Halliday’s sobs got the better of her utterance, and 
Mr. Sheldon was fain to say something of a consolatory nature. 

“Come, come,” he said, “I won’t tease you any more. That’s 
against the laws of hospitality, isn’t it?—only there are some things 
which you can’t expect a man to forget, you know. However, let 
bygones be bygones. As for poor old Tom, I daresay he’ll live to be 
a hale, hearty old man, in spite of the croakers. People always will 
croak about something; and it’s a kind of fashion to say that a big, 
hearty, six-foot man is a fragile blossom likely to be nipped by any 
wintry blast. Come, come, Mrs. Halliday, your husband mustn’t dis- 
cover that I’ve been making you cry when he comes home. He may 
be home early this evening, perhaps; and if he is, we'll have an oyster 
supper, and a chat about old times.” 

Mrs. Halliday shook her head dolefully. 

“Tt’s past ten o’clock already,” she said, “and I don’t suppose Tom 
will be home till after twelve. He doesn’t like my sitting up for him ; 
but I wonder what time he would come home if I didn’t sit up for 
him ?” 

“ Let’s hope for the best,” exclaimed Mr. Sheldon, cheerfully. “T’ll 
go and see about the oysters.” 

“Don’t get them for me, or for Tom,” protested Mrs. Halliday; 
“he will have had his supper when he comes home, you may be sure, 
and I couldn’t eat a morsel of any thing.” 

To this resolution Mrs. Halliday adhered; so the dentist was fain 
to abandon all jovial ideas in ‘relation to oysters and pale ale. But 
he did not go back to his mechanical dentistry. He sat opposite his 
visitor, and watched her, silently and thoughtfully, for some time as 
she worked. She had brushed away her tears, but she looked very 
peevish and miserable, and took out her watch several times in an 
hour. Mr. Sheldon made two or three feeble attempts at conversation, 
but the talk languished and expired on each occasion, and they sat on 
in silence. 

Little by little the dentist’s attention seemed to wander away from 
his guest. He wheeled his chair round, and sat looking at the fire, 
with the same fixed gloom upon his face which had darkened it on 
the night of his return from Yorkshire. Things had been so desperate 
with him of late, that he had lost his old orderly habit of thinking 
out a business at one sitting, and making an end of all deliberation and 
hesitation about it. There were subjects that forced themselves upon 
his thoughts, and certain ideas which repeated themselves with a stupid 
persistence. He was such an eminently practical man, that this dis- 
order of his brain troubled him more even than the thoughts that made 
the disorder. He sat in the same attitude for a long while, scarcely 
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conscious of Mrs. Halliday’s presence, not at all conscious of the pro- 
gress of time. 

Georgy had been right in her gloomy forebodings of bad behaviour 
on the part of Mr. Halliday. It was nearly one o’clock when a loud 
double knock announced that gentleman’s return. The wind had been 
howling drearily, and a sharp, slanting rain had been pattering against 
the windows for the last haif-hour, while Mrs. Halliday’s breast. had 
been racked by the contending emotions of anxiety and indignation. 

“T suppose he couldn’t get a cab,” she exclaimed, as the knock 
startled her from her listening attitude; for however intently a mid- 
night watcher may be listening for the returning wanderer’s knock, 
it is not the less startling when it comes. “ And he has walked home 
through the wet, and now he’ll have a violent cold, I daresay,” added 
Georgy, peevishly. 

“Then it’s lucky for him he’s in a doctor’s house,” answered Mr. 
Sheldon, with a smile. He was a handsome man no doubt, according 
to the popular idea of masculine perfection, but he had mot a pleasant 
smile. “I went through the regular routine, you know, and am as 
well able to see a patient safely through a cold or a fever as I am 
to make him a set of teeth.” 

Mr. Halliday burst into the room at this moment, singing a frag- 
ment of the “ Chough and Crow” chorus, very much out of tune. He 
was in boisterously high spirits, and very little the worse for liquor. 
He had only walked from Covent Garden, he said, and had taken nothing 
but a tankard of stout and a Welsh rarebit. He had been hearing 
the divinest singing—boys with the voices of angels—and had been 
taking his supper in a place which duchesses themselves did not dis- 
dain to peep at from the sacred recesses of a loge grillée, George Sheldon 
had told him. But poor country-bred Georgina Halliday would not 
believe in the duchesses, or the angelic singing-boys, or the primitive 
simplicity of Welsh rarebits. She had a vision of beautiful women, and 
halls of dazzling light; where there was the mad music of perpetual 
post-horn galops, with a riotous accompaniment of huzzahs, and the 
popping of champagne corks; where the sheen of satin and the glitter 
of gems bewildered the eye of the beholder. She had seen such 
& picture once on the stage, and had vaguely associated it with all 
Tom’s midnight roysterings ever afterwards. 

The roysterer’s garments were very wet, and it was in vain that 
his wife and Philip Sheldon entreated him to change them for dry 
ones, or to go to bed immediately. He stood before the fire relating 
his innocent adventures, and trying to dispel the cloud from Georgy’s 
fair young brow; and, when he did at last consent to go to his room, 
the dentist shook his head ominously. 

“You'll have a severe cold to-morrow, depend upon it, Tom, and 
you'll have yourself to thank for it,” he said, as he bade ,the good- 
tempered reprobate good-night. 
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“Never mind, old fellow,” answered Tom; “if I am ill, you shall 
nurse me. If one is doomed to die by doctor’s stuff, it’s better to 
have a doctor one does know than a doctor one doesn’t know for one’s 
executioner.”. 

After which graceful piece of humour Mr. Halliday went blunder- 
ing up the staircase, followed by his aggrieved wife. 

Philip Sheldon stood on the landing looking after his visitors for 
some minutes. Then he went slowly back to the sitting-room, where 
he replenished the fire, and seated himself before it with a newspaper 
in his hand. 

“ What’s the use of going to bed, if I can’t sleep ?” he muttered, 
in a discontented tone. 


CHAPTER IY. 
A PERPLEXING ILLNESS, 


Mr. SHELDON’s prophecy was fully realised. Tom Halliday awoke 
the next day with a violent cold in his head. Like most big boisterous 
men of herculean build, he was the veriest craven in the hour of 
physical ailment; so he succumbed at once to the malady which a man 
obliged to face the world and fight for his daily bread must needs 
have made light of. 

The dentist rallied his invalid friend. 

“ Keep your bed, if you like, Tom,” he said, “but there’s no neces- 
sity for any such coddling. As your hands are hot, and your tongue 
rather queer, I may as well give you a saline draught. You'll be 
all right by dinner time, and I'll get George to look round in the 
evening for a hand at cards.” 

Tom obeyed his professional friend—took his medicine, read the 
paper, and slept away the best part of the dull March day. At half- 
past five he got up and dressed for dinner, and the evening passed 
very pleasantly; so pleasantly, indeed, that Georgy was half-inclined 
to wish that her husband might be afflicted with chronic influenza, 
whereby he would be compelled to stop at home. She sighed when 
Philip Sheldon slapped his friend’s broad shoulder, and told him 
cheerily that he would be “all right to-morrow.” He would be well 
again, and there would be more midnight roystering, and she would 
be again tormented by that vision of lighted halls and beautiful dia- 
bolical creatures revolving madly to the music of the Post-horn 
Galop. 

It seemed, however, that poor jealous Mrs. Halliday was to be 
spared her nightly agony for some time to come. Tom’s cold lasted 
longer than he had expected, and the cold was succeeded by a low 
fever—a bilious fever, Mr. Sheldon said. There was not the least 
occasion for alarm, of course. The invalid and the invalid’s wife 
trusted implicitly in the friendly doctor, who assured them both that 
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Tom’s attack was the most ordinary kind of thing; a little wear- 
ing, no doubt, but entirely without danger. He had to repeat this 
assurance very often to Georgy, whose angry feelings had given place 
to extreme tenderness and affection now that Tom was an invalid, 
quite unfitted for the society of jolly-good-fellows, and willing to re- 
ceive basins of beef-tea and arrow-root meekly from his wife’s hands, 
instead of those edibles of iniquity, oysters and toasted cheese. 

Mr. Halliday’s illness was very tiresome. It was one of those 
perplexing complaints which keep the patient himself, and the patient’s 
friends and attendants, in perpetual uncertainty. A little worse one 
day, and a shade better the next; now gaining a little strength, now 
losing a trifle more than he had gained; the patient declined in an 
imperceptible manner, and it was only when he had been ill three 
weeks, and was no longer able to leave his bed, and had lost alike 
his appetite and his spirits, it was then only that Georgy awoke to 
the fact that this illness, hitherto considered so lightly, must be very 
serious. 

“T think if—if you have no objection, I should like to see another 
doctor, Mr. Sheldon,” she said, one day, with considerable embarrass- 
ment of manner. She feared to offend her host by any doubt of his 
skill. “You see—you—you are so much employed with teeth—and— 
of course you know I am quite assured of your talent—but don’t you 
think that a doctor who had more experience in fever cases might 
bring Tom round quicker? He has been ill so long now; and really 
he doesn’t seem to get any better.” 

Philip Sheldon shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you please, my dear Mrs. Halliday,” he said carelessly; “I 
don’t wish to press my services upon you. It is quite a matter of 
friendship, you know, and I shall not profit sixpence by my attendance 
on poor old Tom. Call in another doctor, by all means, if you think 
fit to do so; but, of course, in that event, I must withdraw from the 
case. The man you call in may be clever, or he may be stupid and 
ignorant. It’s all a chance, when one doesn’t know one’s man; and 
I really can’t advise you upon that point, for I know nothing of the 
London profession.” 

Georgy looked alarmed. This was a new view -of the subject. 
She had fancied that all regular practitioners were clever, and had 
only doubted Mr. Sheldon because he was not a regular practitioner. 
But how if she were to withdraw her husband from the hands of a 
clever man to deliver him into the care of an ignorant pretender, 
simply because she was over-anxious for his recovery ? 

“T always am foolishly anxious about things,” she thought. 

And then she looked piteously at Mr. Sheldon, and said, 

“What do you think I ought todo? Pray tell me. He has eaten 
no breakfast again this morning; and even the cup of tea which I 
persuaded him to take seemed to disagree with him. And then there 
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is that dreadful sore throat which torments him so. What ought I to 
do, Mr. Sheldon ?” 

“‘ Whatever seems best to yourself, Mrs. Halliday,” answered the 
dentist earnestly. “It is a subject upon which I cannot pretend to 
advise you. It is a matter of feeling rather than of reason, and it 
is a matter which you yourself must determine. If I knew any man 
whom I could honestly recommend to you, it would be another affair; 
but I don’t. Tom’s illness is the simplest thing in the world, and 
I feel myself quite competent to pull him through it, without fuss or 
bother ; but if you think otherwise, pray put me out of the question. 
There’s one fact, however, of which I’m bound to remind you. Like 
many fine big stalwart fellows of his stamp, your husband is as nervous 
as a hysterical woman; and if you call in a strange doctor, who will 
pull long faces, and put on the professional solemnity, the chances 
are that he’ll take alarm, and do himself more mischief in a few hours 
than your new adviser can undo in as many weeks.” 

There was a little pause after this. Georgy’s opinions, and sus- 
picions, and anxieties were alike vague; and this last suggestion of 
Mr. Sheldon’s put things in a new and alarming light. She was really 
anxious about her husband, but she had been accustomed all her life 
to accept the opinion of other people in preference to her own. 

“Do you really think that Tom will soon be well and strong 
again ?” she asked presently. 

“Tf I thought otherwise, I should be the first to advise other mea- 
sures. However, my dear Mrs. Halliday, call in some one else, for 
your own satisfaction.” 

“No,” said Georgy, sighing plainiively, “it might frighten Tom. 
You are quite right, Mr. Sheldon; he is very nervous, and the idea 
that I was alarmed might alarm him. [I'll trust in you. Pray try 
to bring him round again. You will try , won’t you?” she asked, in 
the childish pleading way which was peculiar to her. 

The dentist was searching for something in the drawer of a table, 
and his back was turned upon that anxious questioner. 

“You may depend upon it Ill do my best, Mrs. Halliday,” he 
answered, still busy at the drawer. 


Mr. Sheidon the younger had paid many visits to Fitzgeorge- 
street during Tom Halliday’s illness. George and Tom had been the 
Damon and Pythias of Barlingford; and George seemed really dis- 
tressed when he found his friend changed for the worse. The changes 
in the invalid were so puzzling, the alternations from better to worse, 
and from worse to better, so frequent, that fear could take no hold 
upon the minds of the patient’s frieuds. It seemed such a very slight 
affair this low fever, though sufficiently inconvenient to the patient 
himself, who suffered a good deal from thirst ‘and sickness, and showed 
an extreme disinclination for food, all which symptoms Mr. Sheldon 
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said were the commonest and simplest features of a very mild attack 
of bilious fever, which would leave Tom a better man than it had 
found him. 

There had been several pleasant little card-parties during the 
earlier stages of Mr. Halliday’s illness; but within the last week the 
patient had been too low and weak for cards; too weak to read the 
newspaper, or even to bear having it read to him. When George 
came to look at his old friend, “to cheer you up a little, old fellow, 
you know,” and so on, he found Tom, for the time being, past all 
capability of being cheered, even by the genial society of his favourite 
jolly-good-fellow, or by ‘idings of a steeple-chase in Yorkshire, in 
which a neighbour had gone ‘9 ;;:ief over a double fence. 

“That chap upstairs seems ri! oer queerish,” George had said to his 
brother, after finding Tom lower and weaker than usual. “He’s in a 
bad way, isn’t he, Phil ?” 

“No; there’s nothing serious the matter with him. He’s rather 
low to-night, that’s all.” 

“Rather low!” echoed George Sheldon. “He seems to me so very 
low, that he can’t sink much lower without going to the bottom of his 
grave. I’d call some one in, if I were you.” 

The dentist shrugged his shoulders, and made a little contemptuous 
noise with his lips. 

“If you knew as much of doctors as I do, you wouldn’t be in any 
hurry to trust a friend to the mercy of one,” he said carelessly. “ Don’t 
you alarm yourself about Tom. He’s right enough. He’s been in a 
state of chronic over-eating and over-drinking for the last ten years, 
and this bilious fever will be the making of him.” 

“Will it?” said George doubtfully; and then there followed a 
little pause, during which the brothers happened to look at each other 
furtively, and happened to surprise each other in the act. 

“T don’t know about over-eating or drinking,” said George, pre- 
sently ; “but something has disagreed with Tom Halliday, that’s very 
evident.” 





SWELLS 


THAarT interesting social curiosity which we know by the term “Swell,” 
has, by this time, altogether disappeared from the haunts of fashion. 
Neither would it be easy to ascertain what has become of him; for, 
transformed as he now is by a change of apparel and a change of 
circumstances, you might hunt up and down throughout all Europe, 
and fail to identify in the softest and showiest you would meet, any one 
of those brilliant specimens of taste with which Pall Mall and Rotten 
Row were embellished in the “season.” The heats of a London summer, 
no wonder, drive him away panting into the shades of rural obscurity. 
Then, while the icy gales of our winter threaten rheums and catarrhs, 
and are continually acting like a baker’s rasp upon tender cuticles, the 
swell wisely seeks shelter behind the snow-capped hills of some snug 
southern retreat, where in perfect meekness he shares the amenities 
of society with the consul, the chaplain, and the doctor. And here 
the sleek and delicate Jacob of fashion, by the necessities of fate and 
the handiwork of Snip, is converted into a wild, shaggy, unsightly 
Esau. Then once again, after a little fanning by the scented zephyrs 
of the opening spring, this creature revisits his wonted haunts, and 
-multitudes of his tribe, like ants let loose from their hibernation, 
swarm about the paths of gaiety with the same interest in the pursuit 
of idleness and inanity that these other tiny animals show in the main- 
tenance of their lives. 

And this personage is historical. He is not the growth merely of 
modern society. He existed in the classic times of Greece and Rome. 
Athens had its swells. Nay, the court of King Solomon was so re- 
fined about personal comeliness—which has something to do with swel- 
lishness—that the royal guards, who were doubtless pinks of fashion 
at Jerusalem, had their heads powdered with gold dust, and carried 
themselves, { dare swear, with that proud look and high stomach 
which had called down the censure of a great authority of that age 
and country. Then the Romans, a model people for manliness and 
heroism, likewise produced swells, who bathed themselves first in 
water and then in oil, twice as often as their ordinary countrymen, 
and came out from the process twice as greasy and odoriferous. 
Afterwards came the embroidered tunic and the lunated white toga, 
gathered up gingerly into those becoming folds which rendered it the 
most expressive article of dress in the eyes and hands of all who 
loved and knew how to manage the finery of costume. Neither was 
the hair forgotten as a source of ornament by these stern conquerors 
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of the world. The manner in which it was cut and perfumed, and 
supplied when deficient, by the art of the wig-maker, were all marks 
of classical foppery. Here we have a Roman swell as complete in 
his generation, and as inflated, as any we can meet with in the sunshine 
of Rotten Row. And the subjects of Caractacus or Boadicea, with all 
their warlike accomplishments, were, we know, so far alive to the 
importance of swellishness, that their heads streamed, many of them, 
with such long and fragrant locks that the back of Absalom—no doubt 
himself distinguished for the same talents—might have been put up 
with spleen, envy, and indignation. And yet these heads of theirs 
never bowed down before the face of their enemies; which leads me 
to observe upon a very remarkable feature in the idiosyncrasy of a 
swell. Though gilded, painted, and perfumed,—with tender toes made 
tenderer by a reckless employment of leather, and white hands made 
whiter by a judicious use of kid,—this phenomenon of civilised life 
was never found to be deficient in spirit. Perhaps to be a swell at 
all—to defy the scoffs of other creatures, and set completely at naught 
the contempt of the wise—argues so large an amount of assurance, that 
after it, nothing in creation can exist too appalling to be faced with 
the profoundest confidence and composure. Be this as it may, the 
histories of the Indian mutiny, the Crimean war, and similar periods 
of horror and bloodshed, attest, it must be confessed, to this redeeming 
attribute in a thorough-bred swell; who is thus as much to be dreaded 
by his enemies in war, as friends, with any respect for their own com- 
placency, would dread him in “sweet piping times of peace.” 

We have had among our Fine Gentlemen—and fine gentlemen is an 
excellent name for the general species—Coxcombs, Fops, Bloods, Beaux, 
Exquisites, Dandies, and Swells. It cannot be disguised that, for the 
most part, these notables were, in times gone by, rakes and profligates, 
—Swift lumps together “fools, fops, and rakes,”—entering into all 
those modish vices which the most harmless set of dissolutes, your mere 
men about town, are never quite able to avoid; but in which these 
so utterly lost themselves that debauchery and immorality became the 
very essence of their lives, and imparted to the circle within which 
they moved, a reputation of the foulest and filthiest dye. But they 
were not necessarily rakes and profligates, but might be—perhaps were 
obliged to be—apparently and superficially such. A rake is a réle 
which is acquirable by every body and any body; but a pure-bred 
coxcomb, or fop, or blood, or exquisite, or beau, or dandy, or swell, is a 
spawn of fashion, and may be as little vicious as fashion sanctions, and 
as much so as fashion tolerates. For his position, he owes a joint obli- 
gation alike to his stars and to himself, to his birth and to his own 
exertions. This is the case with all the species Fine Gentleman; and 
we may now be a little particular in distinguishing the nice shades 
which have originated its subdivisions. These subdivisions are not 
fanciful, nor do they consist in terms peculiar to the day when each 
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was in use; but they serve to illustrate the character of the beaw monde 
belonging to the times to which the expressions were somewhat ex- 
clusively confined. As the Coxcomb and the Dandy are distinct crea- 
tures, so their distinction bespeaks the peculiarities of those periods 
of fashionable history when they respectively flourished. 

The age of the Stuarts was fruitful in these people of figure, and 
we may safely include the entire host of them among the courtiers. 
Cromwell was no swell, or what was in those days equivalent to a swell, 
most certainly; nor Monk, nor Hampden, nor Fairfax, nor Ireton, nor 
Pym, nor Milton, nor any single one of the Roundheads, burly and 
rotund as many of them unquestionably were. The cilicious covering 
of our heads, and that moral tumefaction which marks the strange 
creature we are anatomising, may after all, have some necessary con- 
nection. Perhaps there resides in the noddles of all of us a latent 
irritability demanding some sort of cultivation of their natural endow- 
ments; and whilst philosophers gratify this impulse by the improve- 
ment of the contents, swells, who are not philosophers, effect the same 
object by attention to the surface. Certain it is that, even in this age 
of cropping, the hair of the head is an object of intense care to the 
minds of all who have the meagrest pretensions to be well got up; 
and, as we shall see by the history of medizeval dandyism, no less than 
by that of its origin, the hairdresser had always a part to play which 
was fraught with the gravest responsibilities. 

It was not until after the days of the Stuarts that we got to parti- 
eularise these rakish young fellows by distinctive names. They all 
passed originally for coxcombs and fops ; and whatever character might 
properly attach to these terms, its modifications, under varying in- 
fluences, were not thought enough to render necessary the adoption of 
a new epithet. But in the reign of Queen Anne, the world grew more 
precice. and ever since has somewhat refined upon coxcombry. The 
jester or court fool cleared the way for jesters on their own account, 
and fools out of court. This comprehensive designation, Coxcomb, 
which is older than Shakespeare, was in the first instance synonymous 
with simpleton. A licensed fool wore at the top of his cap an orna- 
ment resembling the comb of a cock, and hence “ cock’s comb” became 
a sort of nickname applied to every shallow, saucy, ostentatious fellow, 
whose wits were less conspicuous than his apparel. Fop, the etymo- 
logy of which is probably derived from cant phraseology, is also a 
very old word *s express the same thing; but in time both acquired a 
more deterininate meaning, or represented the same character adapted 
to the changed circumstances of the day. And when, as we have 
said, people became more fastidious in the niceties of classification, the 
“ Bloods” were introduced, who were the specific coxcombs or fops of 
the hour, coxcomb and fop being terms sometime afterwards revived, 
to express this time, not any race of the old-fashioned puppy, but 
a slightly different variety of gay humanity, peculiar in itself, or in its 
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conformity to the ever-shifting laws and usages of polite society. 
These vague coxcombs and fops of the Tudors and the first Stuarts 
are musty, worm-eaten, and cobwebby, and withal too hazy and 
indefinite in their lineaments to make good studies for our edification. 
They lie buried in antiquarianism. Indeed the whole history of fine 
gentlemen, which has any charm of modernness about it, is contained 
on this side the Revolution. 

Zounds! these young Bloods (with whom, then, it is proper to begin) 
were formidable remnants of the set of hybrids—half monkeys, half 
tigers—bequeathed to posterity by the Jameses and Charleses of the 
English throne. Yet they were in some sense novelties, and had much 
originality about them. Their acquirements embraced, as a thing of 
prime importance, the art of handling a comb with sufficient adroit- 
ness to set themselves off to advantage in places of public resort ; 
the thick and flowing curls—whether produced by their own heads or 
the tails of their horses—with which fashion adorned them, rendering 
this operation of combing, one of frequent, troublesome, but necessary 
recurrence; and a fair occasion it was for the exhibition of graceful 
affectation. Hence the origin of that conversion of the fingers into a 
comb, which beaux of a more recent date were wont,to adopt, when pre- 
paring their heads for the admiration of a roomful of company. But 
this being of ominous name was, in the days of Addison and Steele, 
renowned for a certain fierceness of disposition{exceedingly unprepos- 
sessing in the eyes of a quiet humdrum paierfamilias, who neither 
desired to maintain his wife’s, or daughter’s, honour at the point of 
the sword, nor to continue at peace upon condition of its ruin. The 
element of recklessness—daredevilry—mercurialness—fastness—and so 
forth, which is found in the composition of every branch of the family, 
predominated consummately in a young blood, and;branded him with a 
mark which was peculiarly his own, and which in his descendants is 
nearly worn out by the corrosion of time and social changes; for which 
heaven be praised. 

Now the next creature who appeared was called indiscriminately by 
the old term Coxcomb, or Fop. He stood one remove from the Blood in 
respect of the mischievousness of his temper, and had ingrained in his 
constitution still stronger characteristics of the ape, to supply what was 
lost in those of the tiger. When, soon after the great naval victory of 
1706, the Ramillies wig came into vogue, it must have afforded some 
comfort to him that its long tail, growing from the nape of the wearer’s 
neck down to his middle, conclusively settled all doubts as to the true 
position occupied by his species in the kingdom of animal nature; for 
this appendage was the development of what, though hardly human, is 
unquestionably attached to both ape and tiger in quite another place. 
And there was, too, about the coxcomb of this era an “empty-headedness, 
accompanied by the most imperturbable self-satisfaction, which proved, 
it seems, painfully provocative of the disdain and anger of his superiors, 
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all futile though they were. The “fellow” who is “loud and talkative,” 
“full of insipid life and laughter,” “noise and flutter,” whose feathers 
are “lace and embroidery,” whose “legacies” are “mortgages, diseases, 
and settlements,” has over and over again been spoken of as the most | 
‘“‘ phantastical” of all characters, the most “contemptible” of all things, 
and the most unaccountable of all puerilities. But the pretty gentle- 
man, insensible to every “mixture of scorn and ridicule,” survives the 
shock, and continues his career. Leo X., in his time, acted as if well 
aware that no inveterate folly, if the disease of an idiot, is to be cured 
either by censure or sarcasm ; though probably his Holiness cared as 
little for the evils inflicted by these meretricious weeds, among the 
general crop of wheat, as he did for vices and creeds as little creditable 
to his priesthood. He was a great sneerer, and biography tells us that 
nothing in human nature amused him more than a fop. “Fools, 
buffoons, humorists, and coxcombs,” were his delight—his study was 
in them day and night, and they were very constantly in his study. A 
new fool never failed to gain access to the private closet, albeit an old 
friend, or a creditor for gratitude, might write and rap until his fingers 
were sore. This is just what once happened to a suitor who, from an 
old acquaintance with his Holiness, had learned one foible of his sacred 
character. The applicant was at once a priest and a wag, and in the 
end succeeded in his object by the following piece of ingenuity. Having 
retired from Rome to equip himself without observation for the adven- 
ture he had resolved on, the reverend gentleman returned with all the 
surroundings and belongings of the most finished fop. His equipage, 
his retinue, and his own person, assumed ali the glitter and splendour of 
the utmost extravagance of fashion. None who knew the Pope, and had 
any desire to continue in his favour, failed to see or avail himself of the 
opportunity afforded by the presence of the exquisite stranger in the 
courts of the Vatican. In short, ministers, courtiers, and cardinals were 
as anxious to present him to the Holy Father, as ever the Holy Father 
could have been to receive him. It is superfluous to add, that the ex- 
pedient entirely answered, and that though the artist had to confess his 
trick ere its object corld take effect, the same cleverness which devised 
and performed it protected its inventor from that punishment which 
Leo was always backward to inflict upon talent. But to return. 

In the earlier part of the Georgian period, when the Beau first came 
in, the hair, or rather the wig, grew to be a sure criterion of a man’s 
calling, style, or pretensions; the various professions, or those fashion- 
ables without any, being all accommodated with wigs bespeaking the 
exact qualifications claimed by each. The bobs, me’ xr and minor, were 
the most usual; whilst the wild, scampish devotees of pleasure in- 
variably and with one accord sported the scratch. Sporting, horsey 
young men were equally proclaimed by the Jehu’s jemmy, which pro- 
tected the delicate brains of all those, and only those, whose thoughts 
and talents were engrossed by traps and horseflesh. Oliver Goldsmith 
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often mentions this richly-laced adept in artificialness, whose addiction 
to finery seems to have gone a step even beyond the excesses of his pro- 
genitors. Goldsmith considers him, anthropologically, a true though 
rare variety of civilised men; and being a naturalist, the Doctor’s opinion 
is entitled to some weight. In sex he allowed him to be masculine, of 
which the creature’s partiality to women is probably some conclusive 
evidence; for while such a taste would hardly have been natural to an 
animal strictly of the feminine gender, one of another order would have 
failed in winning that encouragement in which the daughters of Eve 
were never wanting towards him. ; 

Beaux, however, were not tnexceptionably so inane as one might ex- 
pect to find them from their parentage and education. There appeared 
now and then signs of improvement. The unutterable King of Fashion, 
who flourished at Bath, the arbiter elegantiarum of his age—Beau Nash 
—must be reckoned one of these ; and although, apart from foppery, 
he was distinguished rather by the qualities of his heart than for any 
of those smart attributes of the head which have far more commonly 
redeemed the insipidity of a recent school, his idiosyncrasy is, on that 
very account, the more noteworthy. Without disparagement ‘to indi- 
viduals, dead or living, we scarce know whether any member of the 
whole family, before or since, ever associated with the primary organ 
of physical life any other use than the propulsion of their blood ; and if 
this be so, Richard Nash, notwithstanding his secrets may have lain 
neglected, should be regarded as a discoverer in natural philosophy. 
But before we speak of his virtues, here are a few words about his 
follies. 

Those who know nothing of Bath but from a survey of its modern 
aspect can never realise the halcyon days of its magnificence, when 
fashion peopled it with the sickly and the gay, the aged and the young, 
some 150 years ago. We must become historical or archeological before 
we can do justice to that glorious past. There was “a mort o’ merry- 
making” at that time; though, as invalids had always divided with 
pleasure-seekers the care of humane Mr. Nash, “ not a fiddle or a card 
after eleven” (as Fag, in the Rivals, querulously observes), was ever to 
be found from one end of the place to the other. All this gay popula- 
tion, sound and sickly, were brought together in a town which, for 
beauty and convenience, was as inferior to the one reared, out of the 
oolite quarries of the neighbourhood, by the genius of the two Woods, 
as it is possible to conceive. Those abodes of a century and a half 
ago, contrasted with the improvements of later years, impress us with 
no sensations but those of dulness and gloom. Saucy in the possession 
of fresh beauties, we wonder how poor souls were once content and 
happy to parade their persons, and recover from their maladies— 
how they were able to shake off their gout and rheumatism—in such 
damp and shady-looking localities as those to which the green grass of 
desertion certainly has since added an adventitious air of desolation. 
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Cut them and despise them as we will, there is nevertheless one monu- 
ment of the past which the citizens preserve with pains, and which it 
were barbarous for any to behold, untouched by emotions of reverence 
and tender concern,—the house of Nash; a mean, wretched-looking 
structure as it now stands, to be sure, and continually put in tremors 
by the fuss and clatter of the adjoining play-house, but yet formerly 
the home of so much fantastic elegance—the awful seat of a power 
whence issued mandates so absolute and unavoidable that royalty itself 
felt bound to obey them. We had rather this relic had abutted on the 
Assembly Rooms, and so have severed our associations from a depart- 
ment of fashionable recreation which was only a subordinate branch of 
the Beau’s administration ; but, since facts are as stubborn as figures, 
we accept the undoubted tradition, and turn the less reluctantly from 
the shell to the egg, or—as it was once said (atrociously) of a military 
hero—from the husk to the colonel. 

Nothing ever came up to Nash in the parade and effrontery with 
which he carried on his game, and no despot demanding the abject hom- 
age of his fellows, received it more unreservedly. He was covered with 
a plumage of lace and embroidery. A noted Polish buck in the circle of 
Walpole’s acquaintance, has been represented as usually bedecked in his 
favourite “sky-blue watered tabby coat, with gold button-holes, and a 
magnificent gold waistcoat,” and to have driven to Vauxhall, attended 
by footmen dressed in liveries which no eyes could behold without 
blinking. But Beau Nash despised so shabby a display, and would have 
blushed, no doubt, to have led the ton at Bath with splendours so inad- 
equate. And having acquiesced in the style and title of King of Bath, 
no marvel he should have assumed those externals from which all 
royalty derives such large assistance. See him glittering like the rain- 
bow, shining in jewels like the stars of heaven. Upon his head he 
wears an ornament peculiarly his own—a white cocked hat, embellished 
with a plume of the same spotless purity. And how does he go? Ina 
chariot with six grays, with outriders both in van and rear, and esquires 
blowing French horns. All salute him as he passes ; and once within 
the walls, where his canons are more especially in force, duchesses bow 
humbly to his decisions ; a princess of the blood is denied a dance. 
That tasteless veil must be laid aside. The royal Amelia must cease 
her tripping, for eleven has struck ; and as punctually as a ghost, when 
the crowing cock sounds “the trumpet of the morn,” gathers himself 
up and dissolves into thin air, so all—of whatever rank or degree—now 
take to their chairs and depart. And Beau Nash, with his white cocked 
hat and six grays, departs likewise. But enough. A word about the 
charity which warmed his kind heart, and we will pursue our subject. 

Nash was always in debt, and always an object of gratitude. When 
in funds, he gave; when poor, he gave ; when utterly exhausted and in 
circumstances of extreme distress, he gave of the little he had left to 
divide with others. When money was not plentiful, which it seldom is 
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in the pocket of a gamester, he had still time and labour to bestow, 
and by these means he contrived to wipe off many follies and vices 
which would otherwise have disfigured his memory. The establishment 
of a hospital for the sick and indigent was the chief of his many good 
works. Speak gently of the departed Beau, for many still bless the 
heart which beat beneath so much tinsel. 

How difficult is it to hit the almost undefined line which separates 
the very fine gentleman from the noodle! Rash beyond sanity is it to 
personate the one, unless prepared to be crushed by the contumely 
heaped upon the other. Vast and peculiar natural endowments only 
could make the experiment safe. Chesterfield tried it, for in his eyes it 
was worth the risk. His success will be variously estimated by those 
who have more or less sympathy for his moral theories, and the part he 
acted in the world. Now Chesterfield escaped being either a beau or 
an exquisite, though the escape was a narrow one. An exquisite was 
hardly a thing of his day ; it came forth somewhat later. A Blood, as 
we have seen, was a rakish, tigerish, sad dog, on its good behaviour 
only in the presence of cold steel ; whilst the coxcomb, though milder 
and more mannerly, was at best but a vain, impudent, empty trifler. 
And the Beau had a love of show and notoriety, a loudness about 
him, which, though it might have matched with the general manners 
of his age, would, both in the judgment of the polished earl and in that 
of 1866, be thought vulgar and half-bred. Now we take it that this 
fastidiousness in the art of playing a character which, after all, is of very 
dubious taste, originated in the Exquisite. So far he elevated the tone 
of foppishness to a pitch which, as it stood beyond the stretch of his 
predecessors, has become a sort of bob-cherry to the ambition of his pos- 
terity, who have been coveting and jumping at it ever since with very 
moderate results. Chesterfield had both the weakness of a dandy and 
the wisdom of a wit ; qualities not capable, in him at least, of inde- 
pendent action, but commingled so as to temper each other. Some of 
the confessions with which he favours us, whilst they show his superi- 
ority, show likewise his slavishness to the common propensities of those 
whose example he imitated, though he despised their minds. The frail- 
ties and vices of puppyism were less dreaded than the tremendous re- 
proaches of pedantry. How the poor man choked and guzzled with 
tobacco and wine, by way of profitably employing the intervals between 
academic studies, to convince those about him that his head was not 
stuffed wholly with classic and mathematical lore; for this found 
no entrance among the circle he so much admired, or if ever ad- 
mitted, all were forbidden, upon pain of a lost reputation, to give any 
evidence of the unsuspected fact. The nausea of tobacco and the 
fever of wine he manfully endured. He dallied with dice and cards, 
though as a dabbler in these black arts he abhorred them, until 
familiarity begat a passion so strong that its dominion stuck to him 
through life. But as chroniclers of the peculiarities of swelldom, we 
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would deal graciously with the courtly exquisite who, if an exquisite at 
all, is deserving of our warmest gratitude for fostering some cultiva- 
tion of intellect among the race to which he was allied. One mot, not 
well known, we may cite. It is illustrative of the growth of that 
better school of dandyism which, though now, alas! quite extinct, suc- 
ceeded to the mere poodles with which the world had been hitherto 
amused. In those days, as in these, we had our two opera-houses, one 
in the Haymarket, and the other in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and the rivalry 
between them was fierce. At the moment to which we refer, the Court 
patronised the former establishment, while the favours of the aristocracy 
were contradistinctively showered on the latter. Here was Chesterfield 
newly arrived from just peeping in upon the good people who went with 
royalty. “And who was there?” asked a friend, curiously anxious to 
compare the prosperity of the two establishments. “Nobody,” replied 
the man of feshion, “but the king and queen; and as I thought they 
might be talking business, I stole away.” This same king was the 
“homely George,” whom the great professor of the art of pleasing had 
endeavoured, so loyally and so unsuccessfully, to work up into a present- 
able shape. 

There was one special weapon used by the Exquisite, with which 
he won, as he believed, much of his way in the world; this was the 
snuff-box. O modish bauble! replete to overflowing, not only with 
pulverised tobacco to stimulate jaded olfactories, couldst thou ad- 
dress our ears as thou dost our noses, how much wouldst thou have 
to tell of those coveted secrets which must have dropt so often beneath 
thy richly-enamelled lid! Confidential and silent attendant upon 
the great and powerful, upon lovers, statesmen, students, divines, 
prattlers, whisperers, worldlings! who does not envy thee the oppor- 
tunities thou didst once enjoy of seeing, hearing, knowing, what the 
vulgar are left only to guess! Cabinet secrets, religious conferences, 
domestic brawls, drawing-room gossip,—how much of these hast thou 
been privy to! Privileged toy of fashionable dalliance! one would 
fain hear thee speak out, though misery and mischief well might 
spread through every court and home, if only a tithe of all thou hast 
heard and witnessed were revealed. Verily the evils which escaped 
from the deadly box of Pandora foreshadowed but faintly the troubles 
which any snuff-box in Europe could let loose upon the now blissful 
children of ignorance. 

The Dandy, so nearly allied to the Exquisite, was, however, no 
sniveller. He was an importation; an exotic, smuggled over from 
abroad, to give variety to the diversion afforded us by the exquisite. 
The most distinctive characteristic of this modern light of fashion—so 
modern that we see him glimmering still among the remnants of gay 
life, was unquestionably the supreme importance he attached to his 
knight of the needle, to whom he contentedly surrendered the credit of 
those conquests which cost him so little. The satisfaction with which 
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a man performs the office of a block, or lay-figure, upon which the 
quality of his tailor’s goods, and his skill in fitting a given shape, are 
displayed, it is not easy to understand. It arises probably from that 
sublime exaltation of mind which derives all real enjoyment from 
abstraction, or has so profound a contempt for the common realities of 
life, that to imitate the very tub of Diogenes is counted a nobler aspi- 
ration than to imitate even Diogenes himself. In place of the snuff- 
box, the pure dandy carried only an eye-glass, and with this destructive 
arm dexterously levelled, he went about murderously from place to 
place, and from person to person, in a misty sort of indifference as to 
where he was, or who were his victims among the crowds with whom 
he daily and habitually consorted. It has been remarked of him, 
that though “ fashioned so divinely,” he was (by the experienced) “ wor- 
shipped from afar.” Upon the whole, the dandy may be classed as an 
intermediate link between the exquisite and our contemporary, the 
swell, and his creation assigned to the immortal Brummel. And this 
leads us to animadvert upon the unpardonable looseness of phraseo- 
logy which unscientific persons have applied to the species Fine Ger- 
tleman. We hear every fine gentleman indifferently described as a 
Beau. LExquisites, dandies, and swells are unlearnedly designated by 
the general term, as if there were no solid difference between Nash, 
Brummel, end the pretty, long-whiskered fellows whom we had 
amongst us last June, and who we trust may live through the winter. 
But beau is a convenient term for popular purposes, and has often 
been used generically for the miscelianeous tribe. Thus: “ Homer 
tells us the blood of the gods is not real blood, but only something 
like it; so we found (after dissection) that the brain of a beau is 
not a real brain, but only something like it.” And speaking of the 
same subject by the same expression, “beau,” the dissector proceeds 
in this way: “The os cribriforme was exceedingly stuffed and in some 
places damaged with snuff ;’ which shows, therefore, that the creature 
must have been by rights an exquisite, or rather, taking into con- 
sideration the proof of its habits as further explained in the next 
paragraph, we should say he merged upon dandyism. “We did not 
find any thing very remarkable in the eye, saving only that the musculé 
amatorii, or, as we translate it into English, the ogling muscles, were 
very much worn and decayed with use ;” which might be a consequence 
partly of that practice with a glass, which we have mentioned as the 
very delight of a true dandy. (See Zhe Spectator, No. 275.) And asa 
beau is defined by Dr. Johnson (see dictionary), to be “a man of 
dress,” and all the varieties of true gentleman are essentially very 
careful to deck their persons, perhaps this term has been thought a 
legitimate one to individualise any single specimen. But we grow 
impatient. We feel we are in presence ofa rising orb. The dandy 
of fifty years since, or if you will, the beau, turns pale, and up springs 
the great social luminary which sheds its dazzling beams upon the 
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very paths of our daily life, in all the glory of turgid perfection. His 
honours are divine, for this Zabian world of fashion worships the new 
meteor. 

The Swell! wonderful offspring of the most intricate art! Con- 
scious of his own superlative excellence, and freezingly indifferent to 
the gibes of vulgar ridicule, see how stately he threads his way through 
the mazes of observant crowds, and admiring thronged assemblies! 
There are two well-defined varieties of the Swell which we must remark 
almost every day of our lives: the soft fragile creature, upon whom the 
lightest breeze seems to fall with a too ungentle force; and the defiant 
swell, whose haughty frowns and devouring looks are apparently 
borrowed from the aborigines of New Zealand. Fairness, thinness, 
effeminacy, weakness, together with pearls, turquoise, and silver orna- 
ments, are the specialities of the former; whereas the latter, who is by 
nature sable-haired, olive-skinned, strong-built, and robust, delights in 
green and red, and never misses an opportunity of introducing in his 
apparel as many gold bosses, rubies, garnets, horse-shoes, and death’s- 
heads as is consistent with the canons of swelldom ; and in this respect 
swelldom is not niggardly. They have certain family features, however, 
which are common to both, and without which they would not be 
swells. No aspirant to either degree would, without whiskers, pass for 
any thing but a spurious and impudent pretender. It is in vain to 
commence swellism, if neither nature nor cantharides have bestowed 
this prerequisite. Besides, the culture of the whiskers supplies the 
thorough-bred swell with the main business of his life. Shave him 
from ear to chin, and his occupation is gone. Cover over that inex- 
pressive region of the human countenance with the luxuriance needed, 
and what with washing, brushing, greasing, perfuming, and stroking, 
he has enough to do to occupy all those valuable hours when he is not 
showing-off the fruits of his manipulations in public. Then all swells 
are, in the elaboration of their most trifling accessories, works of the 
highest finish. They are stippled all over and in every part, principal 
or subordinate, like a fine miniature on ivory; and the effect is so 
artificial and precious, that framing and glazing seems the next thing 
to be done, though in charity (rather to them than others) we must 
stop short of hanging them up. 

Now, quitting his exterior, let us look to what he has, or rather has 
not, in him. Not much conversation ; not a very rich stock of ideas ; 
not at all a copious vocabulary. Every portionless widow is “a 
horror ;” every penniless maid “a fright ;” an ordinary acquaintance 
“a fellah ;” men of fortune “trumps ;” a friend who accepts one’s bills 
“a brick ;” and those old ’uns who don’t, “ regular muffs and duffers.” 
What he abhors is “ beastly ;’ what he does not abhor is “jolly ;” and 
what he loves—and he disdains to love any thing else—is himself. And 
with respect to all the enjoyments of existence he is simply passive. 
He was never surprised, amused, or contented since he was born. Plea- 
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sures bore him ; people bore him ; his creditors bore him ; the routine 
of life bores him ; the weather bores him ; the first day of the week 
bores him ; the Opera on the last bores him. The only emotion to 
which he is liable is disgust ; and there is so little heartiness about this, 
that when he owns to it, it looks only like a remote objection. Then 
he eats without any signs of relish ; drinks only to remove depression, 
or create an unnatural sensation, which, when fully obtained, affords no 
satisfaction ; and there is so little vital distinction between his sleeping 
and waking hours, that he is conscious of no agreeable refreshment in 
his slumbers, or pleasurable excitement in the activities which follow. 
And this is the new meteor, admired with so much devotion by this 
Zabian world of fashion. 

In earlier tribes of the Fine Gentleman, we meet with some industry 
in their own special vocation, such as gave them certain claims upon 
the thankfulness of those whose arduous business is the pursuit of plea- 
sure. But not so the Swell. All labour—even the labour of fashion- 
able indolence—is apathetically eschewed by him. He reminds us of 
that custom among the ancient Jews which required all works of hus- 
bandry to be done by the aid of the ox only, the prohibition expressly 
forbidding this toilsome beast to be yoked with an ass. At the risk of 
being thought dull and bookish, we cannot refrain from quoting in con- 
clusion a passage from Mandeville, whose keenness of satire was scarcely 
inferior to that of the Dean of St. Patrick: “”Tis the polished outside 
only,” says he, “that has the skill and labour of the sculptor to boast of ; 
what is out of sight is untouched. Would you break the head or cut 
open the breast to look for the brains or the heart ? you would only 
show your ignorance and destroy the workmanship. This has often 
made me compare the virtues of these men to your large China jars : 
they make a fine show, and are even ornamental to a chimney. One 
would, by the bulk they appear in, and the value that is set upon them, 
think they might be very useful ; but look into a thousand of them, 
and you will find nothing but dust and cobwebs.” 
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BY W. WINWOOD READE 


TuHE cholera still bites, but there is no longer any poison in its fangs. 
We have arrived at the senile stages of the epidemic, and science finds 
its strength restored. We receive our patients now with a feeling of 
bland superiority ; we smile complacently at weeping relatives, and 
assure them that Thomas or Jane will be quite well in a few days; 
while a little time ago we felt inclined to break all the medicine-bottles, 
burn that excellent work the British Pharmacopceia, and abandon the 
clinical faith in which we had been brought up for the heresies of 
homeeopathy and other new-fangled creeds. 

Now that I am able to emancipate myself from the case-book and 
the bedside, I discover that my cholera-hospital was once a celebrated 
house ; that the Margravine of Anspach resided here; that this region 
of the West Quay, with its nautical taverns and its common lodging- 
houses, and its night laughter, and its remarkable natives, who reel 
in here for diarrhoea-mixture in the small hours, was once the Belgravia 
of Southampton, then a fashionable watering-place ; that the Assembly 
Rooms and Public Baths were close by; and that George the Third used 
to be carried past here in a sedan-chair, which is still preserved. 

I have often thought of this, as I have paced up and down these 
dismal wards, which once were brilliant salons. What an emblem of 
human life! That mansion, with its flirtations, its ambitions, its 
glories, its intrigues, to have mouldered into this sepulchre of tears 
and agony and death! I crawl from it into the garden, which is 
choked with weeds. I lean over the low brick wall, and look upon 
Southampton Water. It is a great placid bay, flooded with lights from 
the western sky. There sinks the setting sun, embosomed in a bed of 
curling clouds, and pouring forth prismatic rays of violet, orange, 
purple, and pale gold; these fall in patches; each patch is of a different 
hue; thus floating islands of colour are formed upon the ridged surface 
of the waves, which, rising and falling, softly intermingling, harmoni- 
ously murmuring, creep towards me, and break against the stones 
beneath the wall, flashing like precious gems, and tossing blossoms of 
foam into the air. 

Between the sun and the water there is a wood-covered shore; the 
trees are veiled by Glaisher’s blue mist. It reminds me of the fog 
which rises from the hills of Sierra Leone towards the close of day. 
Indeed all this is not English; it is African. Though in September, 
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the air is languid and warm ; the sunset has all the magnificence of the 
tropics. Where in England could you see that pale-green sky or that 
glorious crimson haze? The sun goes down; the dusk deepens; and 
my illusion becomes complete. Yes, those walls of shadowy foliage are 
the mangroves of the boundless swamps; those black creeping things 
are the canoes; I hear the chant of the negroes, and the monotonous 
beating of the tam-tam, and the voices of the sweet-toned flute. The 
hemisphere changes: I see the other stars burst forth; and I feel it 
again, that invisible miasm which is inhaled with the sunless air, and 
which makes the blood run so quickly through the veins. 

When these fancies seize me, I love to look out on the dark 
waters, or on the sparkling sky, and to bring back before me scenes 
from that wild and unknown land. Then I can close my ears to 
the street-rattle of civilisation; to the corner tittle-tattle and guess- 
gossip about Bismark, Napoléon, Garibaldi; and to the shallow 
squabbles of priests and professors on the variance between stones and 
Scripture, and on the nature and origin of gods, monkeys, and men. 
Ah, well; this may be an age of steam, but there is a great deal of 
foul smoke with it and useless noise! Who has not been tempted 
at least once in his life to give up our rapid but monotonous railway- 
life for the excitements of savage solitude? As a nation we are the 
slaves of civilisation, with its groove-life of fixed habits, single pur- 
poses, and domestic ties; but we have inherited the nomade instinct 
from our ancestors, who, both on the Norman and the Saxon side, were 
rovers of the sea. We display it grotesquely in our Alpine and canoe 
clubs; there are men who spend their lives in climbing mountains, 
simply to climb; and there are some who have spent their lives in 
hunting out the sources of great rivers. It is easy to sneer at such 
infatuations ; but they are symbolical of the two highest qualities in 
man’s nature,—of that aspiration to rise which is the spirit of human 
progress ; of that anxiety to search which is the germ of all our science 
and philosophy. We display it more finely in our adoration of those 
men who have devoted themselves to stern and splendid enterprise; who, 
the knights errant of a new chivalry, have embarked in a crusade of 
which Bokhara or Timbuctoo is the Jerusalem; or who: exhaust their 
lives in attempting to solve some problem of geography. Our country 
has produced more explorers than all the other countries of the world 
put together. We have only just begun to give them titles and orders; 
but we have long crowned them with laurels, and crowded to their feet. 
When a great traveller enters a London drawing-room there are more 
rustling of flowers, and whispers behind fans, than welcome the novelist 
or even the poet. 

But there is a dark side to all this; and young travellers should 
be reminded how few there are who come out of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death into the paradise of fame. When I go back into the 
big bare room in which I sleep (it was once perhaps the state-chamber 
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of the Margravine), I take from my portfolio a bundle of old letters. 
They bear the signatures of Clapperton, Oudney, and Ritchie. These 
men were famous once; a nation thought of them. What are they 
now? ‘Their bones lie in Africa; and their memories have faded from 
the minds of men. , 

These letters were picked up at a book-stall, very cheap. To 
autograph-mongers they are worthless, I suppose; although there is 
a rage for autographs just now. Here is one dated Kuka, a town 
on the borders of Lake Tchad, in the very heart of Africa.’ The 
writer and his companions were the first to reach it; but who cares 
for that now? Yet these faint uncertain characters, scrawled perhaps 
with a reed cut by the teeth of a marabout into a pen, and dipped in 
the dark juices of a plant; carried in a turban across the Great Desert, 
through terrible dangers and by unknown paths, must have been 
devoured by John Barrow, to whom they are addressed, and read aloud 
no doubt in fashionable and scientific circles. It is sad to read the 
hopes and resolutions of those who were unable to achieve the object 
which they had in view, and who yet earned some reputation in their 
day. It is sadder still to read letters (and I have one here) from those 
whose names are utterly unknown because they died too soon. “Jf io 
obtain my purpose,” writes this unfortunate, “J can only travel as some 
one’s slave, I shall gladly do so; for I feel that there is no such thing as 
retreat :—en avant! and trust to fortune.” 

Under the heading which I have chosen as the text of this essay 
I could write a volume with ease; the materials are so abundant. I 
could write a chapter on the martyrology of those Portuguese Jesuits 
and Italian Capuchins who throughout two centuries sent band after 
band of chaste and noble men into the negro empire of Congo, and 
into the great city of San Paolo de Loanda, to preach and to perish 
with the words of the Gospel in their mouths and with the crucifix in 
their hands. I could write a chapter on the martyrology of the middle 
passage, which is extinct upon the sea, but which still exists on land— 
the Sahara its ocean, the caravan its ship. I could write a chapter 
upon L.E.L.; and I could write a chapter on the martyrology of our 
soldiers and sailors, who are now dying on those pestilent coasts by hun- 
dreds every year. At present I shall write on the martyrology of African 
travellers, especially of those who flourished in what I shall call the 
Niger period of African exploration. 

Towards the end of the last century the popular passion for adven- 
ture and discovery had been excited by the exploits of Captain Cook. 
England looked around her for fresh worlds. She found that within 
the continent of Africa there was (and there is) a continent which was 
entirely unknown. In some maps, it is true, the centre space was pro- 
fusely covered with the names of provinces and towns; mountains and 
rivers and lakes were laid down with as much pretence to precision as 
if they had been surveyed; but in others this space was left blank. 
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Nothing, in fact, was known of these towns and these rivers but their 
names, and those had been derived by ancient and modern geographers 
merely from tradition and report. This vast continent, this unseen 
world, was protected, like the garden of the Hesperides, by terrible 
dragons: on the western side by immense marshes and by jealous na- 
tives; on the eastern side by a huge desert of sand. It was known, 
however, that this desert. was crossed once or twice a year by Moorish 
traders, and that they brought back from the interior ostrich-feathers, 
slaves, and gold. It was known that a river navigable by large vessels 
rolled through those regions, and on its banks rumour placed the city 
of Timbuctoo ; the roofs of its houses were of gold, and the natives wore 
ornaments of iron (as their most precious metal) on their fingers and in 
their ears. Such fanciful tales were not universally believed; but no 
one doubted that Timbuctoo was the commercial emporium of a rich 
country, and that of this country the Niger was the commercial high- 
way. But what became ofthat river? Its outlet was unknown. The 
more that scholars studied Ptolemy and Pliny, Strabo and Pomponius 
Mela, among the ancient geographers ; or Abulfeda and Edrisi among 
the Arabians; or Delisle and D’Anville among the moderns, the more 
they were perplexed. The Niger was described as flowing from east to 
west and from west to east, and as ending its course in the Sea of 
Darkness, in the Great Water, in a large inland lake; while in this 
passage from Auschylus some enthusiasts discovered a prophecy and a 
promise : 
“ Seek 

A land far distant, where the tawny race 

Dwell near the fountains of the sun, and where 

The Nigris pours his dusky waters ; wind 

Along his banks till thou shalt reach the fall 

Where from the mountains with papyrus crown’d 

The venerable Nile impetuous pours 

His headlong torrent ; he shall guide thy steps 

To those irriguous plains whose triple sides 

His arms surround: there have the Fates decreed 

Thee and thy sons to form the lengthen’d line.” 


This supposition, that the Niger was a continuation of the Nile, was 
firmly believed in by the Moors who traded to Timbuctoo. Clapperton, 
in one of the letters which I have before me, writes from Mourzuk : 


“We cannot form the least conjecture about the Niger. You know as much 
about it as we do. The general opinion is that it ends in the Nile, to the south of 
Darfur. . . But I give very little credit in determining the course of a river navi- 
gable only in some parts, and winding in varioys directions, The Moors travel far 
certainly, but it is generally in a beaten track ; and if you ask them their reasons 
for believing that such a river runs into another or joins it, they can give no other 
than that they think so, or that they have been told so.” 


In 1788 the African Association was formed to settle this question. 
It was splendidly supported. There was something novel in the idea 
of searching for the mouth of a river instead of for its source. This 
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attracted the general public; while the scholars looked with interest 
upon the project of exploration as a commentary upon Ptolemy; the 
merchants as a means of throwing open a continent to commerce; the 
philanthropists entertained hopes of thus penetrating to the centres of 
paganism and the slave-trade; and there were, perhaps, some politi- 
cians who thought that another Indian empire might be founded be- 
tween the Sahara and the Atlantic Ocean. Sir Joseph Banks was the 
leading spirit of the association; Mr. Bryan Edwards was its secretary ; 
Major Rennell was to be its geographer. All that they now wanted 
were missionaries ; and they had not long to wait. The first who pre- 
sented himself was an American named Ledyard. He had passed 
several years among the Red Indians; he had sailed round the world 
with Captain Cook as corporal of marines; and he had just returned 
from the wilds of Tartary. Sir Joseph Banks asked him if he would 
undertake the journey whic the committee had projected, namely, 
across Africa at its extreme width from east to west, in the supposed 
latitude of the Niger. He said that he would go. When asked when 
he would be ready to start, he said, ‘‘ To-morrow morning.” 

On the morning of his departure he said: “I am accustomed to 
hardships; I have known both hunger and nakedness to the utmost 
extremity of human suffering ; I have known what it is to have food 
given me as charity to a madman; and I have at times been obliged 
to shelter myself under the miseries of that character to avoid a heavier 
calamity. My distresses have been greater than I have ever owned, or 
ever will own, to any man. Such eviis are terrible to bear; but they 
have never yet had force to turn me from my purpose. If 1 live, I will 
faithfully perform in its utmost extent my engagement to this society ; 
and if I perish in the attempt, my honour will still be safe, for death 
cancels all bonds.” 

On arriving at Cairo he examined the caravan merchants, as Hero- 
dotus did before him, and obtained much valuable information from 
them. But his own caravan was delayed month after month; he saw 
not only precious time, but still more precious money, without which 
nothing can be done in Africa, gliding from his hands, and he fretted 
himself into a bilious fever, of which he died. 

Mr. Lucas was the next missionary. He travelled to Fezzan, an 
oasis in the Sahara, but was unable to proceed farther. The association 
began to suspect that they were working from the wrong side of the 
continent, and Major Houghton was sent inland from the Gambia. He 
died in the interior, whether by assassination or disease is not known. 

The next volunteer obtained the most remarkable and romantic re- 
putation that has ever been earned by man. His name has been fami- 
liar since childhood to all our lips and ears; but few of the present 
generation have read his simple and fascinating book, which is to be 
found in the library of almost every country house, but which seldom 
appears in a bookseller’s list, and which a Londoner must look for in 
Musca 
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the British Museum, or the Geographical Library in Whitehall Place. 
Mr. Mungo Park was a native of Scotland, and was recommended to 
the association by the President of the Royal Society. He had not 
travelled, except to the East Indies as a ship’s surgeon; but having 
passed a kind of examination in astronomy, geography, and natural 
history, he was sent out to the Gambia, which he reached in June 1795. 
He remained there till December studying the native languages. An 
opportunity then occurring, he stole into the interior, and on July 21, 
1796, after many hardships and adventures, he knelt on the banks 
of the Niger to drink of its waters, and to offer up thanks to God. He 
was at Segon, a large and thriving city; the great river was before him, 
glittering in the morning sun, covered with canoes, and flowing from 
the ocean in an easterly direction. But in the midst of his triumph he 
was also in the midst of trouble. He was a vagabond in the land. A 
heavy rain fell, and he was cowering under a tree, when a good-natured 
negress took compassion on him, and invited him into her hut. She 
gave him some broiled fish to eat, and a mat to sleep upon; and as she 
sat round him with her girls she began to sing, the girls clapping their 
hands softly and joining in the chorus, which was as mournful as a 
wail, These were the words which they sang, and which made the 
tears come into his eyes : 

“The winds roared, and the rain fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, 

came and sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to 
grind his corn. Chorus: Let us pity the white man ; no mother has he to bring 
him milk, no wife to grind his corn,” 
And his triumph even was not complete. Although he stood upon the 
banks of this river which no European eye had seen before; although 
he followed it, at the peril of his life, to some distance, he was no nearer 
the solution of the great enigma. The Mandingo and Moorish traders 
could only tell him in vague terms that it flowed towards the rising sun 
to the end of the world. He returned to England, as Speke did the 
other day, having performed a prodigy of travel, but to excite anew 
rather than to satisfy the inquiries of geographers. 

During his absence the association had not been idle. Friedrich 
Hornemann had come to them with a letter from Professor Blumenbach. 
This young German had patience, enthusiasm, and a powerful constitu- 
tion. He was a proficient in natural history and in the Arabic lan- 
guage. He was sent to the north of Africa, adopted the disguise of a 
Mussulman, travelled to Mourzuk, the capital of Fezzan, took the cara- 
van to Bornou, and was never heard of again. 

Mr. Nicholls went to Calabar, actually in the delta of the Niger, 
one of the most unhealthy rivers on that unhealthy coast. He died 
of fever before he was able to penetrate into the interior. 

Roentgen, another protégé of Blumenbach, was sent to Morocco, 
from which country caravans go annually to Timbuctoo; he also 
adopted the Mussulman disguise, and was murdered close to Mogadore. 
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Burckhardt came over to England to offer his services to the asso- 
ciation. It is not generally known that his extraordinary journeys to 
Mecca and Medina, which will render his name immortal, were mere 
trips of preparation for a great African journey in search of the Niger’s 
mouth. He died, like Ledyard, while waiting for a caravan. 

Mr. Park having realised a large sum of money by his book, owing 
to its great success and to the liberality of his publisher Mr. Nicholl 
of Pall Mall, and having married a young and pretty wife, declined the 
command of a government expedition to explore the interior of New 
Holland, and -retired into Scotland. He practised as a surgeon for 
some time at Hawick; but, disgusted with the drudgeries of his profes- 
sion, he went to live at his native cottage on the river Yarrow. Here 
(in 1804) he became the neighbour and acquaintance of Sir Walter 
Scott. They soon became much attached to each other. Park used to 
relate to the great writer adventures which he had been too modest to 
print in his book. One day Scott found him standing on the banks of 
the Yarrow plunging stone after stone into the water, and waiting 
anxiously for the bubbles to appear on the surface. “This appears but 
an idle amusement for one who has seen such stirring adventure,” said 
Scott. “Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” replied Park. “This 
was the manner in which I used to ascertain the depth ofa river in 
Africa before I ventured to cross it; judging whether the attempt would 
be safe by the time the bubble of air took to ascend.” Scott conjec- 
tured from this that he intended to go on a second expedition ; and he 
was right. A Latin poet has sung of his mistress that he hated her, and 
yet that he loved her; and that though his passions were mingled, his 
slavery was always fixed. So this horrible Africa can attract us always 
when we have once been encircled by her fiery arms, and have felt her 
poisoned breath. This applies not only to great travellers, but to all 
who have been there. “I have tried all my life,” said an old French 
trader once to me, “to escape from Africa, but I find that I cannot— 
et toujours en maudissant ce vilain pays on y revient toujours.” 

It is only just to say that Park’s temptation was of no ordinary 
kind. The Government had offered him the command of an expe- 
dition, and he had sent in a memorial containing his plan of action. 
Since his return from Africa he had met a Mr. Maxwell, who was a 
trader in the Congo. This river at certain seasons of the year pours 
out an immense body of water into the sea. I have passed by its 
mouth, out of sight of land, and have found the water round me fresh. 
It is also a fact that the Congo is swollen during the dry season, which 
proves that those waters must come from some distant country. The 
source of these floods has never yet been discovered : it is probably to 
be found in some great lake at the back of the Gaboon. But Park con- 
cluded that the Niger and the Congo were the same ; and the scheme 
which he devised was this: to penetrate to the Niger by his old route; 
to build boats upon its banks ; and to descend the river to its mouth. 
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Had he been able to carry out this project, as he almost did, he would 
have completed his discovery ; only he would have found himself in the 
Bight of Benin, instead of in the South Atlantic. 

But the fate of that expedition is well known. Owing to the 
delays of the Government, he arrived in Africa at the wrong time of 
year. He was obliged to start in the rainy season. When he once 
more saw the Niger rolling its immense stream along the plain, only seven 
remained out of a party of thirty-eight. These were all sick—some of 
them beyond hope. When the boats were ready, only four men besides 
himself were alive; and one of the four had gone mad. But Park’s 
spirit was unsubdued. “TI shall set sail to the east,” he wrote to Lord 
Camden, “ with the fixed resolution to discover the termination of the 
Niger, or perish in the attempt. Though all the Europeans who are 
with me should die, and though I were myself half-dead, I would still 
persevere; and if I could not succeed in the object of my journey, I 
would at least die in the Niger.” He did die in the Niger. He set 
sail in November 1805. It was not till 1811 that his fate was known. 
He had been obliged to fight his way down the Niger. In the Haoussa 
country he had been attacked, in a narrow part of the river, from the 
shores. He defended himself for a long time; then, clasping one of his 
companions in his arms, he sprang into the river and was drowned. 

This story, the particulars of which are dubious, was disbelieved 
at the time. People still clung to the hope that he had been kept a 
prisoner in the interior. But these hopes passed away. His son went 
to look for him, and also died. 

The Government, which represented a people slow to act, but ob- 
stinate to yield, now sent out a double expedition, equipped with 
care and at great expense. A vessel was sent to ascend the Congo, 
under Captain Tuckey; a corps of explorers was sent, under Major 
Peddie, to descend the Niger. It was hoped that they would meet in 
Central Africa; but the Yellala cataracts opposed a barrier to naviga- 
tion in the Congo, and the naval expedition made an unsuccessful 
attempt to penetrate into the interior by land. The end of it was, that 
Captain Tuckey died; that Dr. Smith, the botanist, died; that Mr. 
Cranch, the naturalist, died; that Mr. Tudor, the comparative anato- 
mist, died; that Mr. Galwey, a friend of the captain, died; and that 
many of the crew died. 

The other expedition was not more fortunate. Major Peddie died 
first. Captain Campbell took the command, and was driven back from 
the interior by the natives, and died ; Lieutenant Stokoe also died. 

I am sickened of writing this catalogue of epitaphs; but it is not 
yet done. Ritchie was sent out, and died in Fezzan. Denham, Clap- 
perton, and Oudney penetrated into Bornou. Oudney died; the others 
returned. Major Laing was assassinated near Timbuctoo, where he had 
resided for some time. 

A German named Reichard had put forward an hypothesis, which 
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was at first much ridiculed, but afterwards generally adopted by the 
scientific world, that the Niger emptied itself by several mouths into 
the Bight of Benin. Captain Clapperton was sent in from that direc- 
tion, and died. It was reserved for Richard Lander, who had accom- 
panied him as his servant, to strike into the Niger and to follow it 
down into the sea. 

Then an attempt was made to utilise the Niger as a road of com- 
merce, and a fresh list of mortality was opened. Lander was one of the 
first victims ; Dr. Baikie (who died in 1865) the last. 

A less gloomy and not less glorious period of African exploration is 
that of the Nile, which belongs almost exclusively to the present gene- 
ration. The Geographical Society is as important a body as the African 
Association. Sir Roderick Murchison is no unworthy successor of 
Sir Joseph Banks, and has often acted as ambassador from science to 
the state. The question of the sources of the Nile, as far as public 
curiosity is concerned, is as fairly settled now as the Niger’s mouth is ; 
and the splendid journey of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker surpasses the 
individual exploits of ancient or of modern times. 

With that journey the romantic age of African exploration has pro- 
ably come to an end. The scientific age should now begin. The mere 
explorer is not likely to discover any startling novelties in that area 
which is still left white in the newest maps. The aspirant for tra- 
velled honours, instead of wildly hoping for a range of snowy moun- 
tains or a new ape, should try to imitate not only Baker and Mungo 
Park, but Humboldt and Agassiz. He should study medicine, geology, 
mineralogy, the use of the blow-pipe, and astronomy. It would be too 
much, of course, to expect Admirable Crichtons to spring up in all 
directions ; but it is not too much to hope that future explorers may 
become disciples of such men as Darwin, Huxley, and Lyell, and search 
in strange latitudes for those secrets of nature which men of science 
wish to know. Explorers, if only for their own sakes, should make 
themselves acquainted with one ei least of the physical sciences. They 
will find that the great evil of life in Central Africa is not its danger 
—which to some people is rather agreeable than otherwise—but its 
monotony. ‘The traveller, when toiling through a huge forest, or when 
imprisoned in a small canoe, is like one who is shut up in a cell with 
a fine library of books written in a language that he does not under- 
stand, and the illustrations to which only excite his curiosity the more. 
Before the traveller is spread out the great book of the stars and the 
clouds and the waters and the trees. He is surrounded by objects 
which he cannot even describe, because he does not know their names ; 
while, if he knows but one science, or even the alphabet of one science, 
he can never remain unemployed, and he will discover a fresh species or 
phenomenon every day. 

















AN ADVENTUROUS INVESTIGATION 


SmirH and [ lounged at our ease on the summit of certainly the highest 
mountain in certainly the smallest island of the United Kingdom. 
With the family of Smith you are no doubt acquainted, though you 
may not recognise him as an individual member, that family being so 
large and widely spread. Are not its representatives to be met with 
throughout the civilised world? to say nothing of the innumerable 
units whose names—honoured by the present generation, and assuredly 
to be revered by posterity—are enshrined in the immortal pages of 
the Post-Office Directory and Court-Guide. Nor, verily, is it altogether 
improbable that the family of Smith may have place and position even 
in the Loo-Choo Isles, were the mellifluous cognomina of certain of 
the inhabitants of those delectable spots translated into plain English. 

Let some future Kelly look to it! 

Meanwhile the astounding fact need only be repeated, that Smith 
and I lounged at our ease on the summit of the highest mountain. 

We were smoking,—I chronicle that simple truth for the special 
edification of the Anti-tobacco Society,—and smoking at our ease, not 
having before us the appalling terrors of a conviction and forty shil- 
lings fo the informer, as so recently offered by the said Society in the 
most populated part of that free country called Britain. 

Serenely puffing our meerschaums, then, we looked out afar on the 
magnificent prospect; the distant shores of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales being clearly visible beyond the blue expanse, their mightiest 
mountains uprising to our sight like grim yet guardian giants ever on 
the watch to record, resent, and repel invasion. 

“What a curious thing it is,” said Smith, “to lie on one’s back 
here and gaze into the unruffled and immeasurable heavens above, 
especially when—” 

But at that moment a little of the ash of his meerschaum blew into 
his eye, interrupting what would undoubtediy have been a most re- 
markable observation and a fine poetic flight. 

While he and his pocket-handkerchief were striving to extricate the 
offending dust, “‘ What do you think of this island?” I asked. 

“This island!” said Smith. “ Well, it’s not so bad. If there were 
only something to see, I should like it better.” 

“ You call ¢his nothing ?” I inquired. “The world spread out before 
you—interminable land and water, with a nearer prospect most bewitch- 
ing ; mountain and vale, rolling meadow and smooth shore, the most 
beautiful sun-views and—” 

Smith interrupted : “Of course, of course ; but there’s no wood.” 
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“Truly,” said I, “the island is-not so well wooded as some places ; 
but still there’s a little, and the extreme of picturesque about the 
Bishop’s Palace.” 

“ And there’s no coal,” said Smith. 

“ Perhaps not,” said I. “ Yet thereby hangs a tale ; for it is asserted 
on no mean authority that coal has been found, though powerful in- 
terest and corrupt offers elsewhere hushed up the discovery.” 

“ And the cats have no tails,” said Smith. 

Observing that I was in no position to dispute his last assertion, 
with the consciousness of his victery he relented. And, by the way, 
you may accept it as a truth, that in good-natured disputation about 
small matters the defeat of an opponent often leads us to meet him 
more than half-way on the general question. Had I been able to deny 
Smith’s climax about cats, he would have contended with me much 
longer. Vow, towering victorious with his cats, he came to my 
assistance. 

“ After all, my dear fellow,” said he, “I’m far from denying that 
this island has attractions. Let’s see; there’s the largest water-wheel 
in the world, with a geometrical staircase to its top that turns you 
giddy to ascend ; for, by all that’s circular! you go round, and round, 
and round, for all the world like a Pharaoh’s serpent.” 

“ And nothing else?” I asked. 

“Well, ve seen little else,” said Smith; “end, bless me, I’ve been 
almost every where. Why, I came from Murkytown on Monday, and 
landed yonder at Dingyport; and I walked about Dingyport all Tues- 
day; and I came by car yesterday to Lymphmines; and to-day I met 
you there, and we ascended this mountain, and—” 

* And—?” said I. 

“ And that’s all,” said Smith. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, “excuse the freedom ofa friend; but 
you have seen literally nothing of the Tripedal Island. Yours is the 
common mistake of many visitors. You spend a day at a place, merely 
sauntering about it, then drive to the next, look round, and think you 
have exhausted the scenery. Let me tell you that I have visited this 
Tripedal Island some forty times, always with the object of searching 
out and examining its attractions; and I am every day ascertaining 
how incomplete is my knowledge of it. Now, believe me, you cannot 
do better than stay here another week or two. I’m going south when 
I leave here, and shall be glad of your company.” 

“ A week or two, sir!” said Smith. “I should be bored to the 
calibre of a Thames-tunnel. Nay, the strongest constitution couldn’t 
stand it.” 

“Tf you want real variety,” said I, “this Tripedal Island affords it, 
doubt as you may. Suppose you make your head-quarters the little 
village of Emeraldnook, not a mile from the celebrated sound where 
the Norse Baron’s vessel was wrecked in days of old.” 
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“0, bother the Norse Baron!” said Smith. “Haven’t you any 
thing newer ?” 

“Well, try again,” said I. “Suppose you make your head-quarters 
the little village of Emeraldnook, where—” 

“The Norse Baron—” suggested Smith provokingly. 

“ Where,” I continued, “ Wilkie Collins introduced Allan Armadale 
and Midwinter to the wreck of La Grace de Dieu, and—” 

“Ah!” said Smith, “that’s something like sense.” 

“ And near to which,” I resumed, “you may see the veritable cot- 
tage where the lunatic was confined whose shrieks so horrified the 
Armadales on that terrible night.” 

‘But that’s all nonsense, you know,” said Smith. “Pooh! the 
empty creation of a sensation novelist.” 

** Perhaps 80,” I quietly said. ‘But permit me to tell you that I 
am just here about that matter of lunacy.” 

““ What!” cried Smith, dropping his pipe as he leapt to his feet. 
“T say! come, be quiet!” I believe he thought for the moment I 
was mad. “No jokes of that sort! I—don’t—” 

‘Here, sit down again,” said I, “and I'll tell you.” 

And after the first surprise he did sit down, but preserved a little 
distance between us. 

“And that lunatic in Wilkie Collins’ novel did exist in some 
sort ?” said Smith. 

“Yes.” 

“And it was you who first found him and made his case known 
through the Z%mes?” 

“Yeu.” 

*‘ And you invite me to be your companion in investigating the 
entire aspect and condition of lunacy in this island ?” 

“Yes.” 

“My dear fellow, not for a thousand pounds. And let me dissuade 
you.” Here Smith, with whom I was now descending the mountain, 
accidentally slipped his right foot into a bog. The occurrence seemed 
to suggest an idea to him. “Now, hang it!” he cried, “isn’t that 
annoying? But, by Jove! it’s suggestive. Look here; if you, alone 
and single-handed, attempt such a mad thing as exploring the ins and 
outs of this island, and hunting up the lunatics by night and day, why, 
you'll get stuck in a bog, or stabbed, or something else as bad or worse.” 

“Will you go with me?” I asked. 

“ No!” cried Smith; “not with the power of Russia to back me. 
One may stand up against sane reople; but lunatics—”’ Here he 
stopped and shuddered. 

“But is it not a duty to make their sad condition known—which 
can only be done by personally ascertaining it—and so stir up the 
public interest to provide remedies for it ; to alleviate the misery and 
neglect of such poor unfortunates ; to, if possible, ultimately create for 
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them a proper and commodious asylum, instead of leaving them, as 
now, to the tender mercies of avaricious relatives, or the brutal treat- 
ment of untaught and ignorant ‘ friends’?” 

‘Tt may be so,” said Smith ; “‘ but chacun a son gout; it’s not to mine. 
At all events, if you wil] persist in attempting what has never been 
done before, just take my advice: have half-a-dozen revolvers about 
you, and double your life-insurance.” 

So it came to pass that, having obtained Smith’s promise not to 
disclose my intention—as, had it been known at the time, I might 
have encountered additional obstacles from the more ignorant of the 
people,—we separated at Dingyport, he sailing homeward, and I re- 
maining in the island to pursue that Adventurous Investigation which 
I shall now explain in detail. 


While touring through the island for literary purposes, I had been 
struck by the fact that no provision existed for its lunatics, save a 
castle, wherein only those who had committed crimes were kept. The 
question, why no asylum existed ? was invariably answered by the 
assertion that there were no funds.available; that, indeed, it was 
a matter of £ s. d. Not even the number of lunatics was known. 
It was at best a speculative inquiry; and consequently their places, 
position, and personal treatment were about as litile understood as 
the locality and condition of the Lost Tribes. 

Now, I had casually heard of a lunatic whose alleged place of im- 
prisonment was ‘somewhere on the North-road”—a manner of speech 
as definite as “somewhere between London and St. Albans.” This 
North-road stretches from the extreme south of the Tripedal Isle 
almost to the Point of Hurricanes. I was at that time at Christian- 
tower, in the south; and, with scanty information of the place I wanted, 
set forth one glorious afternoon in July. I drove deviously towards 
the picturesque fishing-village of Pollypier, the beautiful bay of Eme- 
raldnook and the gigantic promontory of Blackfrown being visible 
in front, contrasting strangely. Turning to the right, I reached the 
North-road, and a mile thence drew rein at the entrance of the in- 
significant hamlet of Billaballakillavoughey. 

There, after cautious inquiry, I found poor Dick—poor lunatic Dick, 
the case of whose miserable incarceration my friend Smith had alluded 
to, and which suggested to me the desirability of investigating the 
whole subject of lunacy in the Tripedal Island. 

There he was in his den—a wretched outhouse at the road-angle, 
united to a cottage. The brick prison harmonised well with the 
prisoner. Every wind and storm penetrated to its inmost corner, as 
the blasts of the south drove full into it through an iron-bound window 
void of glass or other protection.. It was a rough night, and the gale 
shrieked as its cold breath swept northward. I climbed to the window, 
and called to Dick, and presently a naked man appeared from his dark 
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corner. The rude hurricane might wrestle its way in; but the small 
aperture effectually prevented the entrance of any gentle and kindly 
breeze, much more the warm tenderness of the summer air. And 
this was he of whom the neighbours spoke as “only Dick the mad- 
man.” 

Only Dick! yet a fine well-built young man, worn with confine- 
ment, but still sightly and muscular; howbeit his face was colourless, 
his hair matted, and his eyes sunken. At the age of sixteen, a joking 
apprentice (so went the story) had appeared before him, dressed in a 
white sheet, and scared his senses away. And from that time—for more 
than seventeen years—his relatives had dungeoned him up, being either 
unwilling or unable to pay the expense of a better place. Built-in for 
more than seventeen years; bricked up alive, and alone ! 

The walls of his cow-house were damp and unsightly; a mor- 
sel of foul straw varied the squalid monotony of the cold clay floor; 
and he was nude, save a loose sack, which now and then he threw 
over his shivering shoulders. I forbear to speak of the horrible con- 
dition of the place. 

I had been told he was dangerous. I did not find him so. For 
half an hour I talked with him, his poor attenuated hand in mine; 
and though, ever and anon, his eye gleamed dangerously, and his 
long nails seemed about to close on my fingers, a kind but quick 
word was sufficient to allay the manifestation of excitement. The 
cottage adjoining was humbly, yet not uncomfortably, furnished ; but 
the door therefrom to his cell had an interlaced fastening of ironwork. 
No public print had previously cared to make known, nor any private 
person given to the world, the barest information of poor Dick’s condi- 
tion. In sickness, in tempest, through the wild night, alone; cut off 
from all gentle sympathy; naked for so extended a series of years; 
bereft of all that a man requires; denied what even a dog receives; no 
murderer was ever worse housed. And yet poor Dick had done no 
wrong. He was not even born so; for the circumstances of a fright 
deprived him of his right mind. Here was a being with a soul, yet 
worse treated than a brute; for even a brute has clean straw ! 

“‘T do not say he is not at times dangerous. What man would not 
be, after so prolonged and miserable an incarceration? The beauty of 
sunrise has no charms for him; the glory of sunset cannot even cheer 
his cell; the flood of noonday splendour fails to enliven his pent-house. 
Not a bird sings to ease his heart ; not a green leaf trembles before his 
sight. From his depth of darkness he can only behold the wind-swept 
road and the monotony of cloud and sky; without a bed, without 
clothing, with nothing humane to rest his wearied limbs upon, there he 
grovels in the night and in the day !” Thus I wrote of this unhappy 
victim in my letter to the Times. 

It is almost needless to say that the publication of that letter in 
the Times called forth many expressions of sympathy for the poor 
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lunatic, and his sad condition was somewhat improved even before 
his removal to the temporary asylum in which he now is. But 
the advocacy and relief of ome case was not sufficient; that stepping- 
stone suggested the general investigation which I subsequently made, 
and privately communicated to a British nobleman for his vse in the 
House of Lords, but no detailed narrative of which has ever been 
printed. 

It is not necessary, in this place, to dwell on the theme of my 
wanderings ; suffice it to say that I went forth alone, and for many 
weeks roamed hither and thither, always on foot, examining every nook 
and corner of the Tripedal Island, not excepting those wild and moun- 
tainous regions which are seldom explored save by the natives them- 
selves. Twice I was benighted far away from any habitations, and had 
to rough it out as best I could; and on one memorable occasion a poor 
lunatic (well-meaning, no doubt) charged at me with her sharp kitchen- 
poker. Kitchen, do I say? God help her! she had no kitchen, for 
her miserable hut contained no second room whatever; but you will 
hear all about it in due time. 

In all, I walked over some five hundred miles of rough country—- 
turning and doubling as I obtained information—and not only in the 
day, but often at night and very early in the morning, because, you 
see, many of the unfortunate creatures, having no settled asylum or 
fixed home, wandered where they would, and could only be met with 
on the roads. 

Thus, once, I remember, just before the break of day, I found a 
poor idiot asleep in the public grounds at Dingyport (I thought, at 
the time, on what “ public grounds” is he here ?), resting at the foot of 
that obelisk which commemorates the fall of a gallant insular briga- 
dier-general—that noble heart who charged at Inkermann, and died 
with his face to the foe! And there, reposing on the greensward, all 
unconscious of a stranger’s presence, was a weary, weather-worn idiot, 
the captured Russian gun beside him seeming to guard his slumbers ! 

But the question will naturally force itself upon you: Had nothing 
been done for the lunatics? Yes, an inquiry had been commenced in 
former years; but so loosely conducted, and to such little purpose, that 
(as I have stated) not even the actual number was known at the time 
of this investigation. Not that the natives of the Tripedal Island are 
wanting in kindness. High and low, rich and poor, I believe they will 
compare with any people in that respect ; but there had been an absence 
of method and a remissness in the appointment of qualified persons 
which stultified the inquiry, and perhaps the great cause of delay was 
the inability of those in power to agree on broad subjects. We may, 
now and then, expect anarchy when a body has three feet ; but when 
that tripedal body possesses twenty-four heads (se//-elected, and claiming 
for their councils the wisdom of the nation, and a superior knowledge 
on many subjects to the whole of the Home Upper-House and Lower- 
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House members altogether), it becomes just possible that errors may at 
times be made, and, from sheer blatantcy, be persevered in, to the 
general harm! 

So I think that the enormous number of Skeleton Keys in the 
Tripedal Island had so hampered the wards of progress—each pur- 
porting to fit better than its fellows—that but little had been done to 
alleviate the lunatics’ condition at the time I visited them; and but 
for the prompt and wise exertions of the present governor (aided by 
some gentlemen more sensible than litigious), I think the lunatics 
might have continued even longer in their too-long sad condition. 

But what had previously been done? Let us see. 

In a former governor’s time the parish-captains of the Tripedal 
Island were ordered to return the number of lunatics resident in their 
districts. The returns were not trustworthy. While the number sent 
by some parishes was too great, the number sent by other parishes 
was too small. For it was proved that (whether from ignorance, 
heedlessness, or malice, I know not) certain sane but merely eccentric 
persons had been reported as lunatics; persons indeed whose peculi- 
arities were not more marked than Sam Johnson’s, whose practice 
was to touch every post he passed by; or Captain Marryat’s con- 
tractor, who sent a shower of spray over every one he spoke to; or 
the Sicilian nobleman whose hobby was the formation of impossible 
animals from the anomalous parts of others. 

Thus the little parish of Liseaudelle, with an aggregate population 
of 2500, was said to possess 22 lunatics, or 1 in every 115 persons! a 
return undoubtedly preposterous when we reflect that the ratio of 
lunacy in the Tripedal Island is certainly not in excess of England 
and Wales. The lunacy of England and Wales may in round numbers 
be set down as 2 per 1000 souls; and yet we may be more exact, avoid- 
ing “round numbers;” for, taking the population of England and 
Wales as 20,061,725, and the number of its lunatics chargeable to 
the poor-rates as 34,271 (the last returns), we find that the lunatics 
are as 1 to 585, or 2 in every 1170 persons. Now, the population of 
the Tripedal Island is 52,252; and a computation of 1 to every 585, or 
2 in every 1170, will give us 90 lunatics for the whole, or exactly the 
same proportion as in England and Wales. And the result of my in- 
vestigations convinced me of the truth of these figures ; for I found 
60 lunatics and idiots in the Tripedal Island, visited a dozen others 
(criminal) in the castle at Christiantower, and heard of 16 more whom 
I could not encounter, as they were rambling about the roads. The 
aggregate, then, would be 88 ; and no doubt some two or three escaped 
my attention. 

Thus, therefore, the return for Liseaudelle ought to have been 5 or 
6, and it was 22! 

I endeavoured to obtain the returns of the parish-captains, but no 
one could furnish me with a clue to them. The only reliable informa- 
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tion on the subject was that respecting Liseaudelle, and it had casually 
been given to the islanders at a meeting of the Skeleton Keys. Indeed, 
the parish-returns seem to have been ordered, made (after a sort), 
thrown aside, and forgotten. 

So uncertain was the knowledge of the people on the subject, that 
while some persons of position asserted that there were not more than 
80 lunatics in the whole of the Tripedal Island, others fixed the num- 
ber at from 110 to 400! 

The truth was that no reliable information existed, and many other- 
wise intelligent islanders could not distinguish between a lunatic and 
an eccentric person. Well-meaning as many of the officials might 
be, it was (to use Stephen’s phrase in Hard Times) “all a muddle !” 
The matter had been burked by precedent. For centuries it had lain 
in abeyance without methodical investigation, almost without consi- 
deration whatever. While a poor demented creature roamed the roads 
at all hours, and was not known to have acted criminally, he was al- 
lowed his will, and described to you (in the Tripedal phraseology) as 
a really sane but eccentric curiosity, and “ not wise.” 

But to counterbalance what might seem a charge of cruel neglect 
on the part of the people, let me express my belief that it was attribut- 
able almost wholly to ignorance, for every one was ready to give a 
meal to the needy wandering imbeciles. But the most blamable thing 
was, that in the cases of those lunatics who were kept in confinement, 
few had been visited by those whose duty it was to inquire after them. 
A terrible fact, in truth, that lunatics (really so, or alleged to be so) 
were kept closed up in rooms and unseen, unvisited from year to year 
save by their own relatives. In brief, the clergymen of the Tripedal 
Island neglected their duties. I say this without any hesitation, and 
am prepared to furnish proofs (but indeed this narrative will sufficiently 
establish the fact), always excepting a few energetic ministers who did 
what in them lay; especially one, a thorough Christian, who delights 
in works of charity, and is not only a persevering spiritual adviser, but 
does good as far as his limited income will allow. Ah, I wish there 
were more like him in the Tripedal Island; then would there be fewer 
such cases as that at Crooked Eye (of which hereafter), where a son 
had been confined in darkness and dirt for years, unseen, unvisited, 
by either ecclesiastic or layman; and ¢hat in the second half of the 
nineteenth century !* 

In a word, through apathy or forgetfulness, the memory of existing 
cases had fallen into oblivion, and poor demented creatures lay fastened 
up in cow-houses, stables, or private rooms, as unthought of by the out- 


* The object of this article being to show what was the actual state of the 
lunatics in the Tripedal Island previous to the commencement of an asylum, 
names of places and people are purposely disguised ; but, as a guarantee of good 
faith, I have placed them in the hands of the Conductor of this Magazine, though 
not for publication, 
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side world as though they had no existence, as will be seen when I 
recite my visit to poor Kate. 

Not the slightest provision or protection for the lunatics had been 
made, save for such as had committed crime, and were imprisoned in 
the castle of Christiantower ; and was it not positively an inducement 
to commit crime, and so obtain regular fare and shelter? 

And thus the evil might have gone on for another century but that 
the chance exposure of one sad case roused the public feeling from its 
torpor ; and the governor of the Tripedal Island (a gentleman of prac- 
tical parts, clear-sighted, benevolent, and as resolute as energetic) 
determined to do every thing in his power for the correction of such 
pestilential abuses. 

And, assuredly, such evils could not be too speedily remedied. Only 
consider: with lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles wandering about the 
country at all hours, what security existed for property or person? 
Besides, in addition to the ill-treatment which real lunatics might re- 
ceive in the absence of all judicial guardianship, any sane person 
might have been confined (for selfish purposes), and the case have 
either remained unknown or escaped active investigation. 

But to continue. 

After the returns of the parish-captains had been sent in to the 
then governor (some six years ago), the question of an asylum was 
talked of. Subsequently an act was drawn up, approved, and became 
law. This was in 1860-1. But though the said act was printed, for 
at least four years from that time no practical steps were taken towards 
the erection of an asylum, nor indeed was the plan of it agreed upon 
until the early part of 1864. The act itself provided that the governor 
and committee of the Tinwhistle Court should procure plans and esti- 
mates for the proposed asylum, and contract for the purchase of a site ; 
that the lands of the Tripedal Island should be valued in order to assess 
a proper rate for the maintenance of the institution; that objecting 
land-proprietors, or occupiers, should have the right of appeal; that, 
on the completion of the valuation, a rate should be levied sufficient to 
raise one-half of the estimated cost of the asylum; that, should the 
assessment prove insufficient, the Z%mwhistle Court should lay an addi- 
tional rate equal to one-half of the deficiency ; that an estimate of the 
first year’s expenses of the asylum should be made, and a corresponding 
rate levied and collected ; that the asylum, when completed, and all its 
real and personal property, should be vested in the Tinwhistle Court; 
that the said Court should appoint a committee of management; and 
other arrangements. Also the act provided for the opening of the 
asylum; appointed its officers; ordered periodical inspection and 
annual reports, and included the admission of criminal lunatics. It 
provided moreover that every constable having knowledge of pauper 
lunatics should, within three days after obtaining such knowledge, give 
notice thereof to a justice, who should thereupon require the production 
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of such lunatics before him within seven days from the first notice being 
given; that on the certification, by a qualified medical man, of the 
persons’ lunacy and fitness to be taken care of, the justice should at 
once order the lunatics’ admission to the asylum; that all lunatics 
found at large or cruelly treated by their relatives should be admitted ; 
that all constables neglecting their duties should be fined or otherwise 
punished; that the person signing a certificate of lunacy should not 
also have the power to sign an order of removal (a wise provision). 
And then dealt with a variety of other matters: as, for example, the 
discharge of pauper-lunatics ; their delivery to friends ; the correction 
of imperfect medical certificates; the registration of patients; the keep- 
ing of a journal ; the application of patients’ property to their main- 
tenance ; the power to distrain on the property of relatives who refused 
to pay their proportion of expense; the ill-treatment or neglect of 
patients by officials ; the escape of patients through officials’ negligence 
or connivance ; the admission of alien lunatics in event of the asylum 
being more than sufficient for its own unfortunates ; the property to be 
exempt from assessment; the collection and ordering of charitable 
bequests ; and also stipulated that nothing in the said act should be 
held to repeal or alter the laws of the Tripedal Island against beggars 
and vagrants. All necessary schedules and forms were attached. 

This synopsis of the provisions of the act will show that, in theory 
at least, it had been well considered. 

The entire cost of such an asylum was estimated at 20,0007; and 
the home-government offered to bear one-half the expense, on condition 
that it should have the right to send only fifteen patients, the Tripedal 
Island defraying the other moiety and subsequent cost of maintenance 
—a very liberal arrangement, one would think, for the Tripedal Island. 
And yet, in the face of all this, there were cavillings and objections 
and delays, for the Skeleton Keys have ever been divided in opinion, 
save on the one subject of their own immaculacy and right to elect 
themselves without consulting those whom they are supposed to re- 
present.* 

However, the Tinwhistle Court did at last positively rouse itself, 
and, October 28th, 1863, went so far as to—order plans! Six archi- 
tects were on that day instructed to furnish plans and estimates for 
the proposed asylum, which was to contain one hundred and ten in- 
metes. Four architects responded to the invitation, and the plans sent 
in were very elaborate. 

Time went on, although the warm-hearted and amiable governor of 
the Tripedal Island certainly did his best, as I know from personal 
observation of his energetic character and readiness to redress what is 


* The committal by them, against all law and reason, of a newspaper proprie- 
tor to Christiantower Prison for alleged contempt, &c., will not be forgotten ; nor 
how the governor of their island soon reversed their act of tyranny and set the 
prisoner free, 
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wrong; but the slowness of the Tripeds was chronic. However, on 
February 8th, 1864, a meeting of the Zinwhistle Court was convened 
to consider progress, and on that occasion the plans were inspected and 
the estimates looked into. The latter varied from 14,000/. to 22,5007. 
The smallest was favourably entertained. In the subsequent debate his 
excellency the governor pressed the court to come to an early decision, 
that a portion of the government-grant might be obtained that year, 
and the work proceeded with. 

A copy of the debates is before me, but need not be given. No one 
could have better advocated the urgency of the question and the im- 
portance of saving time than did the governor, whose sympathies were 
all with the poor undefended lunatics ; and I am pleased to know that 
several of the speakers were ardent for the work to be commenced. But 
some of the Skeleton Keys, in the plenitude of their wisdom, presented 
all the obstacles they could think of. One of them made the formal 
objection that the place where the question was being considered was 
not strictly the correct one, and claimed the right of the Skeletons to 
adjourn to their own particular house and consider it there. 

I wonder did he reflect that, at the moment of his pertinent speech, 
there were certain miserable beings in ‘heir particular houses; for in- 
stance, poor Dick in his dark den, and unfortunate Kate in her stable. 

Afterwards another gentleman Skeleton (who was good enough to 
assert his “little brief authority” by denying me an order to visit the 
criminal lunatics, but which came to nothing, as I subsequently got it 
over his head in a personal interview with the governor himself) took 
objection to the proposed asylum because it would be altogether too 
large, basing his statements on the old exploded theory that “so many 
of the people to be included were harmless.” (It might possibly have 
served him to have been introduced to one of these harmless creatures 
then in Christiantower Castle, who some time before, while unrestrained 
and unguarded, had harmlessly killed a boy with one blow of an adze.) 
This same gentleman objected to the expense, and pleaded the limited 
means of the Tripedal Island, not omitting to understate the number 
of lunatics, although claiming to know more about them than any body 
else. However, some others—better informed yet less conceited than 
his Skeletonship—corrected him pretty smartly; one speaker proving 
that if the asylum were built to hold ninety inmates instead of ons 
hundred and ten, the saving would but be 550/. to the island. 

Then the former objector came to his discomfited friend’s assist- 
ance and urged the needlessness of such an asylum, especially as “they 
would have to support it hereafter” (as though it were the duty of any 
body else to do so). He added, with a total absence of information, 
that the lunatics in the Tripedal Island did not number more than 
thirty ; and after bewailing the absence of the asylum which he declined 
to erect, proposed—what? Well, it almost passes belief; but with a 
fine regard for the poor confined lunatics themselves, he would have 
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stultified the asylum altogether, his proposal being “to hire one or 
more houses for A YEAR OR TWO, in order to test the question by seeing 
how many lunatics would find their way to them! and then, having 
(AFTER A YEAR OR Two) ascertained the wants of the country, an 
asylum might be built!” But, as I have said, the ardour of the governor 
communicated itself to others; and despite such and similar objections, 
the motion was passed that the proposed asylum should be erectéd. 

I believe I am correct in stating that a mapority of the islanders 
considered such an asylum quite unnecessary. I do not think the 
feeling was one of apathy or disregard to human suffering; but the 
FACTS were imperfectly known to them, owing to the system (or total 
absence of system) which had so long prevailed. And in a country 
without rates the idea of a rate was most unpalatable. In a word, the 
question was one of cash, and the farmers could not bear to think of 
their land being taxed. Some, indeed, would have had the lunatics 
sent out of the country; but this view was by no means general, as 
the question of expense again stopped the way. 

Now, what was this question of expense? Having all the facts 
ready to my pen, and this subject of lunacy in the Tripedal Isle never 
having been made known, in its terrible details, to the British public, 
let me briefly consider its financial aspect. To have maintained the 
lunatics in some distant asylum would have been costly in comparison 
with the expense of their maintenance at home. The charge at an 
English asylum would probably average 36/7. per head per annum. 
Thus, for eighty-five lunatics the yearly charge would have been 
3060/.; whereas in the Tripedal Isle their maintenance would not be 
more than one-half that sum. 

Take the cost of building and furnishing the insular asylum at 
20,0007. Our home-government offered to defray one-half of the ex- 
pense, so the islanders had ouly 10,0007. to provide, and after that the 
yearly maintenance of the establishment. It was not a very crushing 
affair after all. The rental of the island may be stated at 220,0007. A 
yearly rate, then, of fourpence in the pound, laid for only three years, 
would in that time raise the whole amount of 10,000/., and suffice be- 
sides to repay both the original loan and interest. 

Next, the cost of maintenance. I believe that 15007. per annum 
would amply suffice to cover the whole expense; but let us be liberal, 
and say 2000/7. Well, a mere fraction over twopence in the pound would 
raise the amount. When I think of the horrible condition of the poor 
wretches whose cases I shall make known in due time,—miserable, 
naked, ill-treated, incarcerated, or unprotected wandering creatures, 
guilty of no crime or sin,—that amount of fwopence in the pound be- 
comes something mighty to consider; for through long, long years it 
swelled its tiny proportions to a giant’s size (I mean in the estimation of 
the insular Tripeds), and barred all progress. Yea, it was a very Giant 
Despair, and the place a Doubting Castle ; and the only marvel of the 
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thing is, that the terrible club which struck down all who sought to re- 
lieve the poor wretches whom Despair had seized was—a twopenny one! 

The causes of lunacy, idiocy, and imbecility in the Tripedal Island 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Marriage between afflicted persons. 

2. Fright, the effect of practical joking or misapprehension of facts, 
as in the sad cases (hereafter to be described) of Dick W. and Fanny C. 

3. Intermarriage (very prevalent in parts of the Tripedal Isle). 

4. Excessive impressibility, associated with that tendency to super- 
stition which is essentially a part of the Tripedal mind, often confusing 
superhuman causes with natural effects. 

5. Religious fanaticism, ultimately passing into mania, as in the 
(subsequent) cases of T. C. and J. C. 

6. Intemperance. 

7. Puerperal fever. 

I hasten to my own Adventurous Investigation, and may dismiss all 
preliminaries by stating that, after the publication of that first sad case 
in the 7%imes, the authorities really did exert themselves ; indeed, no one 
could have done more than his excellency the Governor of the Tripedal 
Isle—who personally and by letter afforded me all the assistance in his 
power to ascertain and remedy the cases I sought out. 

Pending the erection of a commodious asylum, the authorities have 
rented a certain mansion on the estate of Chaffgrounds (four miles 
distant from Dingyport), and converted it into a temporary receptacle 
for the poor lunatics ; but the place is much too small, and being with- 
out strong outer walls, affords many facilities for escape. It is only 
a short time since some of the lunatics evaded their keepers, scaled the 
walls, and escaped for a period. Very recently I visited this temporary 
asylum, and inspected every part of it. It is a strange thing to walk 
into a room whose dozen inmates include a mad murderer or two; but 
the strangest thing to me was to see and shake hands with my poor 
Dick, whom I had found in such frightful squalor in his miserable den 
at Billaballakillavoughey. He remembered me as I talked to him; 
but it was only the recognition of bodily aspect, his mind being unable 
to recall the particulars of that first sad interview. As to the asylum 
now in process of erection, it is expected to be completed a year 
hence, and will have accommodation for 110 inmates. The temporary 
building at Chaffgrounds has, as stated, been found to be insufficient 
in every respect. Although some of the Skeleton Keys were convinced 
(because they knew nothing about it) that “the whole island did not 
contain thirty lunatics,” there are at present forty-nine kept and tended, 
all pauper or criminal, and several outsiders waiting for admission ; 
and about 50/. will shortly be expended in arrangements for them, 
which will enable twelve more to be accommodated. But, after all, 
the system is only one of patchwork until the permanent asylum shall 
be finished, and is a daily proof of the shameful neglect of past years. 
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There were great difficulties in the way of my Adventurous Inves- 
tigation. The report of poor Dick’s case had been extracted from the 
Times into all the insular newspapers, and thus (and by word of mouth) 
had penetrated into every nook and corner of the island. I met no 
man or woman who had not read or heard of it, and I mention this 
because it was a direct impediment to my inquiries. The presence of a 
stranger in their island, at a period of the year when no one goes for 
pleasure, and he without any definite business or commercial luggage, 
was a thing to excite suspicion; and many persons who were fearful 
of being written about or made mediums of evidence against others, 
sheltered themselves under assumed ignorance or profound stolidity. 
Like Joe in Bleak House, they “ didn’t know nothink.” One thing, at 
least, they did not know: that my purpose was to expose and correct a 
system, and not to injure any individual, or even let his name and place 
transpire. In many cases my questions for clues had to be put in the 
most indirect and circumlocutory style, no hint of a lunatic’s locality 
being obtainable until my informant was off his guard. Once my in- 
quiries were met with studied defiance, though the miserable lunatic 
was within ten yards of me, imprisoned in a dark room and surrounded 
by foulness. The inmates of that house offered personal violence if I 
advanced, having the acuteness to know that I possessed no authority. 
However, I learned all about the wretched creature, and certainly the 
case (hereafter to be described) was very bad. 

But my greatest obstacle was the genuine ignorance of people. 
Few had cared to know any thing about the unfortunates. Then there 
were all sorts of wilful misdirections; and frequently, when in the 
~wery village, I was told I was farthest from it. 

Again, the ignorance of many people multiplied one case into three, 
as thus: one person would describe by her maiden name a lunatic near 
Rushingwater ; another describe her by her married name, and inform 
me that she lived at Beaverbrook; while a third would speak of her 
by her local byname, and (having once casually met her there) would 
say that her home was in Herringtown. 

Nay, so careless were some persons of names and dates, that Dick’s 
case (published in the month before my visit) was described as having 
been exposed several years before, while opinions were divided as to 
his place of confinement—Danestone and Herringtown being alike 
mentioned, each miles away from the actual place. The “several 
years before” was evidently a confusion arising out of the story’s having 
been repeated by somebody who had heard it from somebody else, who 
had not paid attention to the date of the paper. Thus it was no easy 
task to ascertain even the number of lunatics. 

One bad case was described to me as leaving nothing to desire, &c. 
But while the speaker was earnestly trying to delude me, he tripped in 
his speech, and I saw a falsehood in his averted glance. With two or 
three cross-questions I speedily satisfied myself that I was right, and 
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then, by changing my tone and threatening him with exposure, I got 
at the truth. Yet sometimes I met with brilliant exceptions, and ob- 
tained information with little or no trouble. 

Another difficulty was, that through malice or ignorance sane people 
were described as lunatics, and thus much good time was lost in search- 
ing out the cases and disproving the assertions. 

Occasionally the seriousness of my investigation presented a comic 
side. When I entered a country inn, the few people there, who were 
drinking Tripedal ale and chanced to remember me in old times, would 
instantly stop their conversation and cluster together with the queerest 
uneasiness. 

Once an old man was described to me as an incurable maniac, and 
I found that his mania was simply bad temper when suffering from 
rheumatism ! . 

Now and then I encountered men and youths who were neither 
lunatics nor idiots, but simply of weak mind, yet totally unfit to be at 
large ; and I am bold to say that when the permanent asylum is ready 
they may be instructed to contribute by labour towards their own main- 
tenance. 

The only case of an epileptic imbecile which I met with was in the 
south of the island, at Pollypier; and one of my oldest and most intel- 
ligent friends in the village informed me that, when prostrate and insen- 
sible after the violence of the convulsions, the poor creature was quickly 
restored by laying a black silk handkerchief on her face. I think I 
remember this treatment to have been successfully tried in France. 

I have thus brought up the whole subject of Lunacy in the Tripedal 
Isle to the date of my Adventurous Investigation. 

The first case visited by me was even more painful than that of 
poor Dick, because the subject wasa female. I heard of it by a strange 
chance. While rambling over the base of the mountain on whose sum- 
mit my friend Smith and I had smoked our pipes, I encountered a 
rough but not unintelligent farmer’s lad. He did not seem to know the 
exact meaning of “lunatic” or “ idiot,” but his native sense enabled 
him dimly to comprehend it; and after a little thought. he understood 
me, but was short of language to express himself. At length he said 
‘“‘he’d heard as there were a Deadhead not far off.” 

This very singular term appeared to me to be sadly appropriate 
to the subject. Knowing that the natives generally spoke of demented 
people as “not wise,” I asked him was this Deadhead “ wise” or not ? 

“ Not.” 

Now this was an important accession of power for future inquiries. 
I had got a new word, sure to be understood by the most ignorant. 

“Well, who was this Deadhead? a man or a woman?” 

** He didn’t know.” 

“A boy or a girl?” 

** He couldn’t say.” 
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‘* Where was she?” 

‘“* What she 2” 

‘* Why, the Deadhead!” 

“OQ ay! He didn’t know the name of the place, but there were a 
big roaring rush of water.” 

A rush of water seemed to me to typify a waterfall. I kept this infor- 
mation in mind, and started to the nearest cataract, it seeming probable 
that the boy had most likely heard of some Deadhead in his vicinity. 
No! At or near that cataract information could not be obtained. I 
visited another, on the Beaverbrook road, near Smugglers’ Bridge. No 
result! Then I tried about Rushingwater, and still without success. 
I crossed the country to Glorytints, and still to no purpose. 

There was such a tremendous power in that strange word Dead- 
head, that I determined to employ every means to ascertain the person 
to whom it applied. Often baffled, but proceeding step by step, I at 
length got a clue, but not a Triped would show me the way, and the 
small isolated place was strange to me. At length I found the house 
itself, and visited the miserable creature in her stable. I may premise 
that her mother is also insane, and for an act of violence was confined 
in the criminal ward of the castle. 

C. K., the poor Deadhead of the boy’s story, lived on the farm of 
Beelebee, about a mile and a half from the charming little village of 
Evangelista. The farm itself is of moderate size, and belongs to her 
uncle, whose family is very numerous. Both he and his wife assured 
me that it was totally out of their power to pay for the maintenance of 
their niece in an asylum ; and they appeared ic me to be plain, honest, 
not unkind people. However, I have to deal with facts, not suppositions. 

Seven years ago, this poor girl, then aged twenty-six, was seduced, 
became a mother, was deserted by the father of her child, and lost her 
reason. Her relatives took care of the baby, and confined her in the 
outhouse (which I shall presently describe), as it was not safe to have 
her under their own roof. Soon after, she broke away from her place, 
rushed to the river and plunged in, but was rescued and retaken to 
Beelebee. Her aunt said that she had frequently endeavoured to obtain 
admission for her niece into the castle, but to no purpose, as, however 
violent her niece was, she had never committed an assault on any one, 
her misery seeming to turn only against herself, and the laws of the 
Tripedal Isle taking no cognisance of inoffensive lunatics! “If,” said 
the aunt, ‘‘a mad creature does no hurt to others, nobody gives her 
an asylum here; but if she only hits a man with a stick she gets good 
keeping. There’s protection for the guilty lunatics, but there’s none 
nohow for them as has done nobody no hurt.” She stated that she 
had petitioned those in office to obtain the removal of her niece, and 
named medical men in Herringtown who had signed the certificate 
of lunacy ; but to no purpose 

I requested to see the young woman, and, after momentary hesita- 
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tion (which evidently gave way to the thought that the expense and 
trouble of her niece might be saved by her removal), the aunt led me 
to a stable some twenty yards from the farmhouse. She unpadlocked 
the door, and I entered. 

All kinds of litter lay about, especially in the compartment nearest 
to the door; worn-out harness, a mouldy horse-collar, some broken 
straps, a ragged bellyband, a spliced crupper, a disused martingal, the 
splintered shafts of a wheelbarrow, old sacks and stray wisps of straw, 
occupied the floor. Overhead was a loft, in which I saw similar refuse. 
This was the dead lumber; but where was the Deadhead ? 

She was in the other compartment, which was at first so dark that 
I could perceive scarcely any thing; but presently my sight became ac- 
customed to the obscurity. Her den had evidently once been tenanted 
by cows, and its dimensions were about four yards square. There 
were some few traces of dampness on the walls, and the cold was most 
perceptible. 

My poor miserable Deadhead lay on a bed of straw, and was so 
completely covered with an old blanket and coat that only her shape 
could be seen—the shape of a body coiled up. She lay there torpid, 
as her aunt said, “‘ not caring nothing for nobody.” I thought of her 
original great trouble, and that if the scoundrel who had so basely 
betrayed and deserted his victim could have seen her thus, even he 
might have felt some remorse. 

Poor Deadhead! I bent over the heap of clothes and spoke to her. 
She gave no sign of having heard me. I waited a minute, then gently 
put back the old blanket and coat from her head and face. She was 
lying on her left side, one arm outstretched and resting on the straw 
which was her pillow. The aunt spoke kindly to her. ‘“ Now, Kitty, 
speak to this gentleman.” No reply: but she breathed on heavily and 
wearily. We raised her in bed—such a bed!—and with a sigh, but no 
recognition of us, she sat up. I beheld a young woman whose age 
did not appear to exceed eight-and-twenty years, owing to her wonder- 
fully fair and fine skin. Her head was by no means badly formed, but 
the face was heavy and its features swollen, though not to repulsive- 
ness. Her dark-brown hair, luxuriant and not coarse, hung in unkempt 
masses about her face; while a few curls had strayed towards the 
dimples in her cheeks, which I could not help thinking seemed the 
last flowers of her blighted girlhood. Poor Kitty! throughout the 
whole time I was with her she never spoke, only sighed and rolled her 
head hither and thither, in an exhausted, forlorn way! Once she 
opened her eyes. They were of the same dark-brown colour as her 
hair, and the expression of them was singularly intense, appearing 
indeed to burn, and contrasting most strangely with her general apathy 
and listlessness. That instantaneous gaze was fervid, and then the 
white eyelids closed in wearied sleep. 

The poor girl was clad in her chemise only. I think her relatives 
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gave her sufficient food, as her flesh was plump and the arms well 
rounded ; but there she lay like an animal on the unclean straw, utterly 
deserted save by her feeders, and the evidences of repulsiveness—not 
further to be described—were plainly visible. 

We replaced the blanket and old coat. Before refastening the stable 
I observed a little heap of soiled clothes in one corner. It was the 
coarse under-garments which poor Kate had rent the week before. 

*‘ Sometimes,” said the aunt, “she is perfectly naked, as she tears 
things to pieces.” 

* And who attends to her,—moves her in and out of bed, and so 
on; you know what I mean ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said the aunt, “there’s nobody never comes to help 
us, you see, and we’ve just got to do the best we can.” 

“T know all that,” said I; “but she’s a tall, heavy woman. Now 
you couldn’t lift her out of bed if you tried.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the aunt, “ there’s a man that comes in and looks 
after her !” 

The brick walls of the stable presented a forlorn appearance. In 
many places the plaster had given way to Time. Beyond the miserable 
pallet was a little window. Its glass was broken, and wisps of straw 
were twisted into the shattered panes. No convenience for a fire 
existed, and as I stood a chill went through me. The floor of this 
detached den was partly of rough bricks, but principally bare clay. 
The aunt stated that she had asked the parish vicar to remove her 
niece, but he expressed his utter inability; and thus, for several years 
the unfortunate girl had remained in her disgraceful condition, all the 
Levites passing by on the other side, and never one good Samaritan to 
pour in oil and balm! 


Reader, you have the particulars of poor Kate’s lunacy and treat- 
ment,—the very recent condition of an afflicted defenceless woman 
in that Tripedal Isle which (itself a flourishing and picturesque portion 
of the British dominions) is not half-a-day’s travel and sail from Bel- 
gravia! But it is only one case. Would to God it were the only one! 
Then I should not have to tell you, that in a second article I shall fur- 
nish, from personal visitation and inquiry, the circumstantial details of 
many other cases even more terrible than the foregoing. 

I may add that, in addition to the lunatics admissible into the 
asylum, there are several poor idiots and imbeciles who cannot hope 
to derive any benefit from it, their cases not coming within its province, 
yet whose dwellings are most miserable, and whose destitution is most 
extreme. To alleviate the sad condition of these unfortunates, the 
hand of private charity might aptly be extended. 





IN THE SCHOOLS QUAD 
An Oxford Shetch 


Most visitors to Oxford, in the course of their adventures amongst 
those various academical “lions” which are a source of such infinite 
perplexity and confusion to the uninitiated stranger, will probably 
have been led into a certain quadrangle, of curious and. rather 
gloomy aspect. As for the architecture of the place, it is somewhat 
difficult to say to what order it belongs. In one direction may be 
discerned a window or an archway genuinely Gothic, but within a 
few feet of this the eye will be arrested by something that an Eliza- 
bethan builder could alone have originated. Indeed, there seem to be 
represented within the compass of this eccentric square most of the 
principal architectural orders—Gothic, Elizabethan, perpendicular, Nor- 
man, they are all there. A perfect medley it is; and as one looks, he 
wonders how many intellects have helped to compose the plan of 
the structure, or whether it can have emanated from one single brain, 
unassisted in its own fantastic powers. Old oak doors open at fre- 
quent intervals from the walls of the building, the stone of which is 
blackened and crumbling under the combined influences of antiquity 
and smoke. Above them there is something written in letters that 
were once gilt; but what the particular nature of the device may 
have been, the stranger, as he gazes at them from a distance, cannot 
for his life decipher. 

“And what college may this be, my good man?” will probably 
be his inquiry of his academical cicerone, whose regard for truth is 
not always in a corresponding ratio to his garrulity. 

“College, sir! This ain’t no college at all; it’s the Schools 
Quad!” The reply may or may not convey to him a clearer notion 
of the usages of the place; but if he will only take the trouble to 
give the inscriptions over the old doors the benefit of a closer inspec- 
tion, he need not remain much longer in doubt. Above one he reads 
“ Schola Litterarum Humaniorum ;” over another, “ Schoia Discipline 
Mathematica et Physica;” a third he is acquainted with as being 
“Schola Divinitatis ;? and so on, till the practical purposes of the 
precincts within which he is standing begin to dawn upon him, and 
by the aid vouchsafed him in a few remarks from his guide, he 
perceives that he is close to those mysterious halls in which young 
Oxford submits to the terrible ordeal of examinations. He may 
possibly be led to picture to himself the rich and varied know- 
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ledge which successive generations of academic youth have displayed, 
or else have failed to display, within these abodes of examiners and 
of examinées; and it is not improbable that, should his visit be 
paid at that season of the year when such apparitions are rife, he 
may see issuing from the various doors of the quadrangular enclosure 
certain young men, crest-fallen or exultant in appearance, as the case 
may be, arrayed in garments of sombre hue, surmounted by the in- 
signia of undergraduateship, and having their necks encircled by a 
plain white cravat. It will need no unusual powers of perception to 
guess that these are the identical youths upon whom one portion 
of his thoughts was bestowed—that they are in fact representatives of 
the ciass Young Oxford, as it is technically called, “ in the schools.” 

A gloomy place, in truth, is this same Schools Quad. Whether 
it is that the walls are so arranged as to exclude every stray gleam 
of sunshine, or whether the sun refuses to lend his rays to a spot 
which has given rise to s0 many sombre and mysterious legends, it 
certainly appears to be perpetually wrapped in an almost funereal shade. 
So constant and so marked is this, that the Schools Quad seems 
to be avoided by all, except those who are compelled to enter it, 
as exercising a depressing and unwholesome influence on the mind. 
“Something ails it.” Within its sunless recesses shouts of juvenile 
merriment are never heard. The very errand-boy, should he have 
occasion to pass it, hurries through, looking neither to the right nor 
left, as he would through a churchyard at night; fearful, perhaps, 
lest he may be confronted by the melancholy phantoms of the plucked. 
Even the lightest-hearted and fairest-faced of Oxford’s Commemora- 
tion visitors suddenly find a damp thrown over their spirits when 
they enter the iron gates, in the harsh grating of which despair and 
disappointment seems clearly tosound. White muslins and sunny looks 
suit ill with the prevailing gloom of the atmosphere ; a few dismal jokes 
are made, and the place is left. 

In one corner of this Schools Quad may be generally found a 
certain individual known by the name of the “ Clerk of the Schools.” 
Originally he may have been a man of cheerful, happy temperament 
enough ; even now possibly, when he is once removed from those 
gloomy and depressing precincts, his ominous face may relax into a 
smile ; but when he is on duty he is the personification of pompous 
melancholy. His talk is not exactly, perhaps, of “ graves and worms 
and epitaphs,” but still of the stony hearts of examiners, and the 
desperation of the plucked. Indeed, his acquaintance with both these 
as a class is surprisingly intimate. With a dismal countenance he 
will tell you, as one of the former of these streams into sight, 
* Now, that gentleman, sir, plucked, when he examined, four out of 
eight each day for a week; he did, sir. And as for that gentle- 
man you see coming there,—him with the tall stooping figure and 
the spectacles,—he’s been the cause of more plucks than any other 
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examiner in the University!” With a look of mute horror and 
wonderment you gaze at this monster as he passes by you, without 
finding, perhaps, in his countenance any signs of a disposition im- 
placably revengeful or severe ; in fact, he may seem a gentle-natured, 
kind-hearted individual enough, judging at least from the visible 
features of his face; and so, muttering to yourself something about 
the deceitfulness of appearances and the treachery of cruelty, he passes 
on. But on the objects of this stony-hearted examinatorial relent- 
lessness your informant is still more gloomily communicative. A stray 
undergraduate may wander through while you are standing there, 
whom, perhaps, the clerk of the schools will salute, with finger up- 
lifted to his hat, in a ruefully respectful manner. “And that, you 
say, is a student?” “ Well, sir,” is the answer, “I don’t know much 
about his being that; but he was plucked three times for ‘smalls,’ 
five for ‘moderations,’ and now he’s been up twice for his ‘greats,’ 
and I don’t fancy he'll get through yet awhile.” This is said with 
an air which clearly meant to tell you that the speaker, though not 
exactly an examiner himself, is in the habit of at least being their 
bosom confidant. These and many other stories of the same kind 
may be told you by this presiding genius of the Schools Quad— 
stories and reminiscences to you of so mournful a nature, yet re- 
lated with such evident gusto, and smacking so strongly of a certain 
dry humour, that you begin to think that the clerk of the Oxford 
schools, like the grave-digger in Hamlet, can have “no feeling of 
his business.” 

But if the visitor to Oxford would see this time-honoured and me- 
morable spot under its most interesting circumstances, he must go there 
when it has other tenants than its one officiating minister and a few 
stray passers through. Let him repair thither about five o’clock in the 
afternoon of a day towards the end of the month of November. For six 
or eight long hours the schools will have been full of examiners and 
examinées. For the former it has been a time of weariness, intermingled 
possibly by occasional disgust ; for the iatter, of weariness and anxious 
suspense. Examiners are capable of several divisions. There is the quiet 
gentlemanly examiner, for instance, who does not care a particle whether 
his victim gets through or not, who puts every question with a bland, cold, 
meaningless smile ; whose tone seldom varies, and who, whether the 
replies given are right or wrong, preserves an equally passive indifference, 
so that the struggling candidate, when he is at last dismissed with 
the conventional “Thank you, that will do,” in vain searches into 
the fathomless face of his inquisitor to discover whether the omens 
of his success are fair or foul. Secondly, there is the kindly-natured 
examiner, who tries hard to get his floundering subject weli through, 
who asks his questions in a suggestive way, and who prefers rather 
to find out what zs known than what is not known; who exhibits 
disappointment if his best-meant efforts to extract knowledge fail ; 
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and who only utters his dimittat in a tone of sincere regret, when 
every attempt which he has made to help his victim pass through 
the ordeal has proved unavailing. Lastly, there is the gruff, sour 
examiner, who regards every candidate as a potential pluck, who sets 
himself resolutely to misconstrue every answer which is capable of 
misconstruction, who shakes his head at every word which is uttered 
by his victim, and who finally asks him whether he knows any thing 
at all. It is fortunate, however, that instances of this third class 
are seldom met with. Generally speaking, the Oxford examiner is 
a gentlemanly pleasant personage enough, and as a class far more 
unreasonably abused than the lodging-house keeper or the cabman. 

We will suppose, then, that the reader takes his station in the 
Schools Quad at the time above mentioned; that the scenes which 
have been hinted at have been enacted during the day; that they are 
now over, and that the examiners at this present moment are con- 
sulting together as to who is “through,” and who is “ plucked” 
(“ ploughed” is the technical expression of Young Oxford of the present 
day, but the exact terminology is a matter of small importance). Mean- 
while a considerable crowd will have collected, awaiting the appearance 
of “testamurs,” as the small paper certificates, to the effect that the 
candidate has been successful in passing his examination, are called. 
Almost every class of Oxford characters will be represented,—from 
the don or private tutor, who has just strolled into the Schools 
Quad as he returned from his afternoon’s constitutional, to the 
“scout,” or college servant, who has generally a vested interest in 
the success, ill or good, of his youthful masters. Young Oxford pro- 
per will, of course, be there in swarms; and a picturesque medley 
group is the result. There is the youth who glories in an utter in- 
difference as to whether he is through or not, and who, as the best 
means of exhibiting his carelessness, slipped on his top-boots and 
pink, immediately after his vivé voce examination that morning, for 
a gallop with George Drake’s hounds, and who is in the Schools 
Quad now merely because “the day” happened to be a short one, 
and he thought, after he had put up his horse at Charley Symonds’, 
close by, he might just as well take a look and see whether the feséa- 
murs were out. What matter to him whether he gets through or not ? 
Look at him; listen to him—it is little enough that Topbar of Merton 
thinks either about examinations or éesfamurs, at least so you would 
say from his talk (somewhat ostentatiously loud, by the bye) of the 
splendid things which he has seen done, and done himself, in the course 
of “ that magnificent burst.” But there are moments-when he gives a 
quick uneasy glance to the little corner door, by the side of which 
stands the sanctum of the clerk of the schools, and through which 
the examiners will presently pass when their confabulation is over; 
a fact that inclines one to the belief that, after all, even Topbar is not 
insensible to the pleasure that the appearance of his festamur might 
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afford. Boating men are there, too, swathed up in comforters and flan- 
nels, who have just run up from the river bent upon the same errand. 
Much laughing and loud talking may be, to while away the moments 
that remain before the few examiners are seen issuing, with papers 
under their arms, and an important look upon their faces, from the 
little side-door. There are not a few cases in which the interested 
victim will not venture himself in person to await the appearance 
of those dingy-looking little slips of paper which make known to him 
his fate, and prefers rather to despatch some trusty friend to bring 
him the tidings, good or bad. Accordingly, on such an occasion as 
the present there is always a number of these expectant messengers 
to be seen collected here and there in knots, discussing the chances 
of their respective partisans. “I'll tell you what,” says a voice from 
one of these, “I'll lay you five to one that Brown of Trinity gets 
his festamur.” “Done,” says another; and the spirit of speculation 
gets rapidly afloat; for even the sombre academical influence of the 
Schools Quad cannot check the undergraduate tendency to back his 
opinion in some shape or other, on whatever subject that opinion may 
be. But speculation and discussion are alike suddenly checked by 
an ominous sound, with which all the bystanders are well acquainted. 
A door within is heard to open and shut; a few low confused murmurs 
of conversation are perceptible; and straightway there proceed forth from 
the schools themselves all four examiners, walking past the expectant 
assemblage of undergraduates, tutors, and college servants in single 
file. With a look of conscious importance, they pass by, as men who 
have had it in their power to decide the fate of nations. Then there 
comes a rush to the little door in the corner; and next the clerk of 
the schools himself appears with a number of slips of paper in his 
hand, the names of the candidates inscribed on which he begins to 
read aloud in a tone of amused dignity. These are the veritable 
testamurs; and great is the pressing round the official as one by one 
they are handed to their fortunate claimants. 

“Mr. Jenkins of Brasenose” is the name that is next called out. 

“Here you are,” says Jenkins, or one of his trusty friends who 
has come to take possession of the precious document. 

“One shilling, if you please, sir;’ a fee which is established by 
some pleasant legal fiction, and paid without demur. “ Thank you, sir. 
Mr. —” 

But the name of the lucky youth, whoever he may be, is lost in 
the shouts of applause which hail the success of Jenkins; and away 
rush his admiring friends, should Jenkins himself not be on the spot, 
bearing the highly-prized oblong piece of paper to the rooms of its 
happy possessor, who has passed the last hour or so in a state of 
miserable suspense. But Jenkins sees his friends as they hasten 
through the college quadrangle from his window, and knows that it 
is all right; and much hand-shaking and merry congratulation is 
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there as the /esfamur is waved high in the air; and its jubilant owner 
is profuse in invitations to the heralds of his joy to “wine with 
him after hall” that night. 

And what does Jones of Magdalen do, for whom there is no ésta- 
mur at all, but who is plucked, and that for the third or fourth time? 
Poor Jones! it is sickening work for him. However, there is no 
use in crying over spilled milk, and all that can be done is to hope 
for better luck next time; and so Jones tries hard to console him- 
self, and to believe the comforting assurances of his friends that it 
was all luck that did it, and that if the papers set had only been 
fair, he would and must have been through, till he grows quite re- 
conciled to his hard fate, and declares that he really doesn’t so much 
care. But when Jones gets back to his room that night, and sits 
down for a quiet pipe by himself before he goes to bed, he finds 
that after all he must care a little bit for it,—more than he thought 
he did. And then there is that dreadful letter, with the dreadful 
news to be written home to-morrow, and the angry looks of the gover- 
nor, and the disappointed face of a mother to be met. And as Jones 
thinks of all this, he becomes very gloomy and savage—angry with 
himself, and angry with the examiners, and generally unhappy. Ter- 
rible, indeed, are the tumours of the desperate acts to which the 
luckless plucked have been driven; and the story runs, and is believed 
too, that a certain examiner having once had occasion to disqualify 
a candidate for his degree, the victim drowned himself in the classic 
waters of the Isis,—a catastrophe which, when it reached the ears 
of the éeferrima causa of this dire mishap, so effectually warned and 
horrified him, that he never gave his consent to another pluck. 

But there are still more momentous scenes than these which 
have been described enacted in the Schools Quad. Twice every year 
at Oxford (once in the early summer, and once again at the com- 
mencement of winter), the more ambitious undergraduate voluntarily 
submits to various examinations, the object of which is to enable him 
to distinguish himself above his fellows by gaining the honour of 
being placed in a certain class. Great, indeed, is the suspense and 
severe the training which precedes this grand intellectual trial. The 
appearance of the various class-lists are among the memorable events 
of the academical year, and their probable results give rise to no 
small speculation and surmising beforehand. It would be difficult 
to say whether more interest and anxiety are displayed by those whom 
these results immediately affect, or those who share the excitement 
as friends and well-wishers of the many candidates for university fame. 
On the day on which “the list” is known to be about to be given 
forth, every college, and every member of it, from its president, or 
provost, or principal, or whatever other title may serve to dignify 
the reverend gentleman, who reigns among the other authorities as 
the sun amid the lesser fires, down to the lowliest cleaner of academic 
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boots, participates in the prevailing suspense. “Is the list out yet ?” 
is the question asked by every one. As may be supposed, the same 
quadrangle to which the reader has been already introduced is thronged 
with eager expectants about the hour at which it is expected that 
the results of the three or four weeks during which the examination 
in its several phases has lasted will be announced. Not unfrequently 
there may exist between the four examiners considerable difference of 
opinion as to the relative merits of the candidates, and the discussions 
as to where the separating line between the classes is to be drawn are 
protracted and warm. But let the reader suppose that all this has 
been now satisfactorily settled, that the examiners have left their hall 
of judgment, and that the clerk of the schools once more becomes 
visible as before; only this time he has no ésfamurs in his hand— 
these have all been given out long since—but in their stead a large 
sheet of paper. The excitement which the appearance of this at once 
creates proclaims plainly enough that “the class-list is out ;” and 
without delay, in a loud tone, which is heard by all around, the pre- 
siding minister of the schools commences “names of the first class, 
&c.;” and so on through the remaining three. As name after name 
is distinguished, low congratulations may be heard among the crowd; 
and when the roll is finished, a lusty shout not seldom testifies to 
the excellence of Young Oxford’s lungs. Lastly, “the list” is solemnly 
nailed up to the door, and many are the eyes which strain to get a 
glimpse of it. When all is over, and the general excitement is suc- 
ceeded by a lull, the telegraph-office is besieged, and candidates (some 
exultant, others dejected) hasten to transmit the end of their hopes 
and fears to friends and relations, who have been as anxiously expectant 
as themselves. 

Such are some of the scenes, as picturesque and as thoroughly 
characteristic as any which the fine old city of Oxenford can present,— 
scenes of a more permanent and a not less intense interest than the 
contests on the river, or the Bullingdon and Cowley ground. No 
one who has beheld them, whether in the character of chance spectator, 
or as one who is more immediately interested in them, will, we think, 
readily forget them, or believe that he has seen a wholly insignificant 
battle-ground in the somewhat limited dimensions of the Schools Quad. 
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No. I, 
THE CHAPERONE 


Ay de mi! I have two more daughters unmarried ! 

The sparrows in desert Belgravia are still trembling at the booming of 
the bells of Saint Barnabas ! 

The air is still heavy with the sighs of envy which Echo multiplies in 
our aristocratic neighbourhood. 

Tradition still lingers round ihe cab-stand which my butler tells me 
exists in the next street. 

Still do the wandering Teutons shake their unwholesome locks and 
twist their ragged moustaches as they pass our windows, and 
seem half-inclined to strike up “Love not” gratis; for have 
they not five times brayed their bravest “wedding march” be- 
neath my balcony? 

Five blessed girls have I married, and but one of them descended to 
a commoner! Am I not allied, through my descendants, to 
four noble houses ? 


Ay de mi! I have still two daughters unmarried! 

But one of them descended to a commoner, and he has but one poor 
thousand a year. Poor goose! She would be a beggar, but she 
was born to economise, poor dear; and she says Henry is rising 
at the bar, whatever that may be—a bar sinister, perhaps. 
Heaven forfend ! 

Truly she takes after her poor father, who always had a craving after 
talent, as if he could not find it at home among his female 
relatives. He never thanked me for settling the dear girls for 
life in the peerage. His is not a soul to appreciate such a 
blessing ! 


Ay de mi! and I have yet two daughters unmarried ! 

Do they often ask me down to those antique domains where curfews 
rust in castellated keeps, and whence future babies will hail 
me as a forefather—mother, perhaps, I ought to say? 

Well, you see, noblesse oblige; and the state is dependent on the work- 
ings of its aristocracy. 

I can forgive them if they do forget me ; for does not the halo that 
plays round their coronets take me out of darkness ? 

Do I not warm myself in their ermine, and shelter me from rude 
blasts of vulgarity under their strawberry-leaves ? 

Charity covereth not so many sins as does a coat-of-arms, and I shall 
look for my support in their supporters. 
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Ay de mi! those two unmarried daughters ! 

My beggared one writes, “ Will I stay at Ada’s cottage at Twicken- 
ham ?” 

I cannot leave my two unfledged ones. “ They might like it too.” 

So they may, but not too often—not too often—or the bar might ex- 
tend its influence. 

Did not the duchess say to me last night, “You are the cleverest wo- 
man at a match I know”? I ought to be. What have I not 
suffered? What have I not put up with for my girls? Have 
not the charms of the opera been crushed out of me? Have 
not Mozart and Rossini been sacrificed to diplomacy, Verdi to 
manceuvering, and Gounod to chicane? What /é/e has any 
freshness for me? What new waliz brings a new sensation to 
my ear? Does not Mabel rhyme with Babel, and is not God- 
frey a cordial abomination to my soul? 

Do not my senses loathe the smell of hot-house flowers, and does not 
my plebeian conscience tell me I should hail a barn full of 
sweet milch kine as Paradise to a conservatory? Has Green- 
wich any bait for me, or Richmond any maid of honour? Some 
poet says, or I mistake, “ Croquet has charms for twinkling 
feet!” My ancles can scarcely be said to twinkle, whatever 
they might have done in days gone by. I remember, when a 
girl, at Bath, I was told by Major Corseteer—but never mind ; 
as I said before, my ancles do not twinkle exactly, nor has 
croquet any charms for my ancles. Nay, I seriously opine that 
oakum-picking would prove to me a greater attraction, and at 
all events would have the charm of novelty. 


Ay de mi! and still these two dear girls unmarried! 

On the old ruined abbey the wall-flower bends to all the breezes, and 
there the air is fresh, and the birds ever change their carol- 
lings. So in the ball-room the wall-flower bends to all who 
pass her—nay, smiles a hollow welcome; but air does not exist, 
or what little keeps up life is so mixed up with odours that 
one sickens at the name of Ess, and the band of Coote and 
Tinney brings to the tortured ear-drum but a change from three 
to four—from waltz to quadrille. 

Do I pity the sempstress? Non certes. My degraded soul would 
willingly change places with her. Go down to supper? not 
for worlds !—let me try the sewing-machine for once! 

Yet I must off to Scarboro’, Dieppe, or Baden—SBaden, Dieppe, or 
Scarboro’. Like the Jew what’s-his-name, you know. I must 
on, still on! And I know they are waiting for my girls some- 
where, those two scions of England’s old nobility—why don’t 
they turn up! 


Ay de mi! for I have still two daughters unmarried! 
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AN INDICTMENT 


(With an Illustration by C. J. Staniland) 


I. 


Low-BRow’D Woman, that stole my Love! 
Fairer than I—less true ; 

You fooled him first with your wily tongue 
And your eyes’ deceitful blue. 


II. 


You looked in his, till you made him swear 
His first love was all a dream ; 

While you let him toy with your yellow hair, 
And bask in your smile’s false gleam. 


ill. 


Well-a-day for your eyes so bright! 
Weeping has made mine dim: 

You would smile on, though he lay in his grayve— 
I could have died for him. 


EVELYN FOREST. 
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A FIRESIDE STORY 


TOLD BY THE POKER 


THE hearthrug ought to tell this story, because she had much more to 
do with it than I had. But, spread out there before the fire from 
morning to night, she thinks only of making herself comfortable, and 
I daresay considers it a hardship to be shaken out of her drowsy seli- 
sufficiency even once in the twenty-four hours. So if the story is never 
told till the hearthrug takes to story-telling, nobody, I fancy, is eyer 
likely to be the better for listening to it. The fender, I am bound to 
add, is very little more inclined to exert himself unnecessarily. As for 
the tongs and shovel, they are not quite so indolent, and I wish them 
joy of the compliment. . The hare has not much to be proud of in 
being able to run faster than the snail. I don’t think too much of my 
own activity therefore, when I say, that but for an occasional waking 
up on my part, we should fairly be considered a slow and sleepy lot. 
What I mean by all this is, that it is not out of conceit of my own 
ability that I now put myself forward to tell this story. I do so 
simply because I am the only one of our fireside companionship with 
energy enough in his composition to take so much trouble for the 
benefit and warning of domineering wives in particular, and in the 
interests of husbands in general; and I adhere to my original opinion, 
that the hearthrug ought to have told it. 

Should the observation I am going to make at starting happen to 
be repeated within hearing of any individual following the same calling 
as myself, he will, I am sure, understand in a moment my feelings 
when I say that my mistress’s face, in fact her person altogether, is 
such a one as a drawing-room poker reflects with warm and invariable 
satisfaction. As to her other good qualities, I shall not express my 
own opinion, which might be open to the suspicion of partiality, but 
shall report rather that of Mr. John Thomas the footman in his own 
words, uttered one morning while he was in the act of putting coals on 
the fire, a moment after she had left the room: ‘“ By George! master’s 
a lucky man to have such a wife! If I was sure Amelia Catharine” 
(upper housemaid, equally good-looking and well-conducted) “ would 
make me such another, blow me if I wouldn’t marry her without even 
asking to see her savings’-bank book!” Mr. John Thomas had lived 
in many other families, and was therefore qualified to speak knowingly 
on such a subject. My own impression is, that his admiration of his 
mistress, in her capacity of wife of his master, is abundantly justified. 
Of Mr. Silver, my master, I have only to say that, though he is a 
member of the Stock Exchange and any thing but a saint, he is cer- 
tainly not at all a bad sort of gentleman. He uses me a little roughly 
at times; but if it were not that in doing so he makes his wife start 
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unpleasantly on her chair, I should not object to be so treated—should 
rather like it, in fact. That they are a thoroughly happy pair is what 
any one would soon discover who had my opportunities for observing 
them together,—a privilege I have used judiciously, and without a 
suspicion of impertinence, I hope I may safely say, for very little short 
of ten years: to be precise, from about the seventh day after their 
return from their honeymoon trip, when my mistress took formal pos- 
session of her home, and sent my rusty predecessor travelling on the 
way of all old iron. 

Premising that from my recumbent position on the fender I saw 
and heard every thing I am about to relate, this is my story: 

Fires had not yet been begun in the drawing-room, but, from the 
force of habit I suppose, Mrs. Silver, when there was no company, 
would sit reading or at work by the side of the fireplace while her hus- 
band went for a ride after dinner, which he did very often in the 
summer twilight. One evening while thus seated alone, I noticed that 
she paused reflectively, and presently I heard her say: 

“No, no; I'll not remind him. To say to him, ‘ My love, for the 
first time in ten years you have forgotten the return of our wedding- 
day,’ might sound like a reproach. No; neither tears nor reproaches 
belong to a day from which date ten years of tranquil happiness. I 
am sure his forgetfulness arises from no want of love forme. Active 
and occupied as he is, I know how many other things he has to think 
of. If he had remembered—well, it would have been very delightful. 
However, since he has chanced to forget, let me reflect that his memory 
might be as retentive as that of the almanac, and yet he might not 
love me. No; if I avenge his forgetfulness, it shall be in my own 
way—-by making the fireside of which he is so fond more than usually 
pleasant to him this evening.” 

Mrs. Silver smiled and resumed her work, which that evening was a 
handsome smoking-cap she was embroidering for master ; but I certainly 
saw the beginning of a tear in one of her eyes—the one nearest to me. 

‘The other day,” she continued, meditatively, “he was regretting 
that the old custom of having hot suppers had passed away. I’ve a 
good mind to surprise him with one to-night! Yes, I will doit! But 
what shall it be ?—-what is he specially fond of ?” 

I beg here to be allowed to say that though I have never had any 
other mistress than the lady whose behaviour I am now describing, a 
poker who for ten years has been in the very best middle-class society, 
and who has assisted at the reading aloud of all the fashionable novels 
and a few of the most interesting divorce cases, is able to understand 
the exact difference between the best and the worst of wives. 

“ Ah! I know what I will order!” cried my mistress, after a long 
pause; “a lobster rissole, a roasted chicken, and a lemon-pudding. 

hat shall be my great revenge.” 

She was just about to ring the bell, when the drawing-room door 
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was suddenly opened, and a lady friend of hers, too much agitated to 
stand on ordinary ceremony, flounced into the room, exclaiming in 
tones which reminded me of the grating of a file—with which inhar- 
monious noise I had been painfully familiar at an earlier part of my 
career—for even a poker can attest the truth of the French proverb, 
al faut souffrir pour étre beau— 

“My dear, I knew you were at home, so came up—only for a 
moment. Don’t disturb yourself. I’ve no time to sit down. I’m 
boiling over with indignation !” 

‘Dear me!” replied my mistress. 

‘Quite as much on your account as on my own, my love!” cried 
Mrs. Toovey, throwing herself on to the ottoman in the centre of the 
room, and untying her bonnet-strings almost fiercely. 

‘It’s very good of you, I’m sure,” said my mistress. 

“You may smile, my love, but it’s no smiling matter for all that, I 
can assure you,” cried Mrs. Toovey. 

** Not tragic, I hope ?” 

**T don’t know that!” replied Mrs. Toovey, whisking her shawl out 
of the way, and plunging her hand into the pocket of her dress. ‘Do 
you know this handwriting ?” 

Mrs. Toovey held out a letter to my mistress, as if it had been a 
cup of poison. 

*T’ve no doubt it’s my husband’s,” said my mistress, without taking 
it out of Mrs. Toovey’s hand. 

“Read it, my dear, read it !” cried that indignant lady. 

“ Pray excuse me; I see it is addressed to Mr. Toovey,” my mis- 
tress said gently. 

“0,” cried Mrs. Toovey, “take my word for it, you’ll some day 
repent of indulging in such silly scruples. A husband and wife are 
one, and the wife cannot too often or too emphatically remind her hus- 
band of the fact. At least you’ll not refuse to listen to the contents of 
this atrocious document ?” 

I don’t think any refusal would have induced Mrs. Toovey to defer 
the reading of the letter for a single moment. She read: 

‘“‘My dear Job, the supper-party of to-night, married and single, 
may count on me, even to the extent of an adjournment to Cremorne. 
I shall not say any thing about the affair to my wife, who would be 
fancying all sorts of dreadful consequences inevitable.” 

“There, my dear! what do you say to that?” demanded Mrs. 
Toovey, refolding the letter with a spiteful jerkiness of action, and 
putting it back into her pocket, as if for further use. 

“T say that I am much obliged to Mr. Silver for the thoughtful 
care he had taken to keep me in ignorance of what he fancied it might 
be unpleasant for me to know.” 

Mrs. Toovey gave herself so sharp a twist on the ottoman, that I 
wonder she did not lose her balance and tumble off. 
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‘Really, my dear,” she cried, “ you—I must say—you make the 
blood curdle in my veins! ‘You appear so wilfully blind that, posi- 
tively, if I didn’t know you have been married to the man for ten 
years, I should fancy you were still in Jove with your husband.” 

“Your imagination would not lead you in the least astray,” an- 
swered my mistress, quietly smiling; “I daresay I ought to be very 
much ashamed to make such a confession. But don’t for a moment 
suppose that my love for my husband is of the high romantic kind; it 
never was that. He did not run away with me in a midnight storm of 
thunder and lightning, and marry me in spite of all the world, his 

parents and mine included. Time, if it has made me acquainted with 
his faults, has also taught me to bear with them without disgust, impa- 
tience, or weariness. There is nothing to be surprised at in the conti- 
nuance of such a love as mine—entirely unromantic, jog-trot, you see. 
Such as it, the sort of love I now feel for my husband, I hope to feel 
for him when my hair is gray, without blushing to confess it.” 

Mrs. Toovey tied her bonnet-strings as tightly as if her chin had 
been a package of hardware, and she had been cording it for exportation. 

“My dear,” she cried, “I can hardly trust myself to say what I 


_ think; but this I will say: if any wife ever went the way to spoil her 


husband, you are going exactly that way now. Patience with his 
faults, indeed! Mr. Toovey, I daresay, would be delighted to find me 
patient with his—and heaven knows he has enough of them! But that 
is not my nature. I know my duty as‘a woman of intellect a little 
better than ‘hat! Why, my love, I have just come from having a 
scene with him about this shocking letter of your husband’s. I made 
him confess every thing: that after supper the whole party are to go to 
Cremorne. Are they! ‘Mr. Toovey,’ I said, ‘you dare to go, and I'll 
follow you!’ What is the result? Mr. Toovey has learned that when 
I say a thing I mean it. He has promised me he will not think of 
going, after my prohibition. Do, my love, let me give you some 
advice on the way to manage your husband.” 

“0, certainly, if it will afford you any satisfaction to do so,” replied 
my mistress, with a good-natured little laugh. 

“You won’t laugh, my dear,” said Mrs. Toovey, “when you find 
out, some day, that another woman has carried off your husband’s 
affections; and not only his affections, but his fortune—for that’s what 
commonly happens now. However, I see plainly enough you are pre- 
pared to despise my advice, and to laugh at my solemn warning. So 
be it. But, take my word for it, you'll find too soon what cause you 
have for repentance.” 

“T hope not. Really, my dear, you seem determined to imagine 
my husband a second Lovelace. You forget that he is not a young 
man of twenty.” 

“Good heavens, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Toovey; “ what have 
their ages to do with it ?” 
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“Well, even if that is so,” replied my mistress, smiling; “my hus- 
band is as ungallant a man as you could name.” 

“To you, perhaps, my love,” answered the amiable Toovey, with 
her sweetest smile. Ifit had been winter, and I had happened to be 
red-hot, I should have been strongly tempted to throw myself at the 
lady’s feet, and set fire to her at this particular moment. 

“To you also, dear; for, you remember, it is only a few days ago 
you were complaining of his ‘shocking want of politeness.’ ” 

“‘ Very likely; but his rudeness to me is easily accounted for. It is 
because I give you what he considers ill advice; which means that he 
fears to lose the power he now enjoys of tyrannising over you at his 
pleasure.” 

‘“* My dear, have you ever written a sensation novel?” asked my 
mistress, with an arch smile playing about the corners of her mouth. 

** What do you mean by that ?” 

“You have such a vivid imagination; the portrait you have drawn 
of my husband so much resembles that of a romance-hero,” replied my 
mistress. 

“Pray let us drop the subject,” cried Mrs. Toovey. ‘‘ Positively 
your notions are an outrage to common sense.” 

“I’m sure, my dear, I hope to be forgiven. You see the scope of 
my mind is so very prosaic; you'll think so, no doubt, when I tell you 
that at the moment you came I was busy planning a little unromantic 
hot supper for my Blue Beard—especially a lemon-pudding, of which 
I know he is particularly fond.” 

“You'll find you have had your labour for your pains, for he will 
certainly not be at home to partake of it.” 

“My own impression is that he will,” said my mistress gently. 
‘‘ Will you and your husband drop in at ten o’clock?” 

“With pleasure, my dear; for I am sure you will be alone, and 
glad of sympathetic company. Do, my love, allow me to remonstrate 
with your husband, if you don’t feel equal to the task yourself.” 

“No, no; pray don’t do any thing of the sort!” cried my mistress 
hastily. ‘You are not so well acquainted with my husband as I am, 
and might do me more harm than good.” 

“ Just as you please, my dear,” said Mrs. Toovey, starting to her 
feet, and pulling her shawl about her shoulders with a spasmodic action 
of the hands. “ Just as you please, of course; though I did not think 
I was quite such a fool as you appear to consider me.” 

Saying which Mrs. Toovey flounced out of the room even more im- 
petuously than she had flounced: into it. 

“The foolish creature!” said my mistress, after she was gone; “it 
is no fault of hers if she hasn’t made me very uncomfortable; and all 
with the best intentions. Those best intentions! What would she not 
have said if she had known that to-day is my wedding-day? But I am 
sure my husband does not care to go to this supper-party. He has 
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been drawn into it; and if he had declined to go, might have been 
rallied on being under petticoat dominion. I know I have only to say 
to him, ‘I wish you would not go out to-night; but I will not say it, 
for there is a tyranny of gentleness as well as of unkindness.” 

She paused for a moment or two; and then, as if an idea had come 
into her head, rang the bell. 

“ T should like him to remain at home this evening,” she continued; 
‘but if he does so, it shall be from the prompting of his own feelings 
alone. John, bring your master’s dressing-gown and cigar-case.” 

She said this to Mr. John Thomas as she passed out of the drawing- 
room. In the course of a few minutes her orders had been. obeyed. 
Almost immediately afterwards my master and Mrs. Toovey came into 
the room together. 

“I can’t help it, Mr. Silver,” she said, “ if what I say isn’t pleasant 
for you to hear. I repeat that you are setting my husband a bad 
example; and I have told him that I will not allow him to have any 
thing to do with the supper-party to-night.” 

“Very well, my dear madam!” cried my master impatiently; “if 
Toovey likes you to lead him by the nose, that’s his affair; it wouldn’t 
suit me.” 

“ Possibly; but you’ll allow me to say that I don’t believe there’s 
another woman in the world who would put up with such behaviour as 
your wife has borne with hitherto. Do not suppose, however, that she 
will submit to your tyranny for ever. You are greatly mistaken if you 
imagine she will let you go to this scandalous party to-night. Poor 
thing,” she said aside; ‘“ I must defend her in spite of herself.” 

** Confound it, Mrs. Toovey!” cried my master; “ I wish you’d mind 
your own business, and not drive me into saying disagreeable things to 
you.” 

**T have only one more remark to make, Mr. Silver,” said Mrs. 
Toovey; “it is to request that you will not hold any further communi- 
cation with my husband; I'll not have him corrupted by your bad 
example.” 

6“ Go to — 

I don’t think my master named any final destination for Mrs. 
Toovey, who sailed out of the room with more anger than dignity. 

“Hang the woman!” exclaimed my master, ringing the bell, as if 
that were the order of execution; “I can’t imagine how Job Toovey 
manages to get along with her. What the deuce does she want here? 
—filling my wife’s head with a lot of rubbish, I’ll be bound.” 

Mr. John Thomas came in answer to the bell. 

“See that my evening dress is all ready,” said my master sharply. 

“Evening dress, sir? mistress told me to bring your dressing- 
gown—” 

“Who is master here? Go instantly and do as I tell you!” cried 
my master. 
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‘Yes, sir,—of course, sir,” cried Mr. John Thomas in a bewildered 
state of mind, in which condition he hurried from the room. 

“‘T see what has happened,” said my master, as soon as he was left 
alone. ‘I’m to be put into leading-strings. Not yet. Laura ought 
by this time to know that I love her with all my heart, but that I am 
master of my own actions; and, egad, I intend to remain so!” 

My mistress came back into the room, and saw at a glance that Mr. 
Silver had been put out of temper by something. But she said, as if 
quite unconscious of any thing being the matter: 

‘‘ Have you enjoyed your ride, love?” 

“ Pretty well,” answered my master, drily. ‘There is no objection 
to my going out for an hour’s ride in the evening, I hope?” 

** Objection?—expressly ordered by your doctor, dear.” 

*‘ An intention of mine to go out to supper this evening appears to 
be not equally unobjectionable?” 

** My love!” 

“‘ At any rate, Mrs. Toovey—” 

“My dear Edward,” said my mistress, interrupting him; “ Mrs. 
Toovey is—Mrs. Toovey; whom, I am sure you will allow, I do not in 
any way resemble.” 

“I am happy to say you don’t,” replied my master; “ but why do 
you encourage her visits?” 

“Tf you recollect, you yourself particularly requested me to culti- 
vate her acquaintance, for the sake of her husband—one of your oldest 
and most intimate friends.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, dear; I was wrong,” said my master, a little 
pettishly. “The fact is, the woman’s a tittle-tattler, and may be a 
mischief-maker.” 

“She has done nothing but good in the present instance; since I 
owe to her the knowledge of the pains you had taken to keep from me 
a something which you thought it would be uncomfortable for me to 
learn.” 

My master was evidently embarrassed. 

“Then, my darling,” he stammered, “my going to this supper does 
not vex you ?” 

“In one respect, a little bit; in another, not at all.” 

“ Might I ask you to explain?” inquired my master, relapsing in 
the smallest degree into his recent ill-humour. 

“‘O,” cried my mistress, laughing pleasantly, “ you don’t expect me 
to declaim you a speech like a heroine in a melodrama? By the way, 
that reminds me of something I can do. Would you mind putting on 
your dressing-gown for a moment? I want to see how this cap, which 
I am embroidering for you, will go with it.” 

“* Would I mind?” cried my master, taking off his walking-coat and 
slipping into his dressing-gown; “ why it’s a positive pleasure to find 
an excuse for putting it on. I should like never to wear any thing else.” 
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“That will do, I think,” said my mistress, after comparing the 
new cap with the old dressing-gown. ‘‘ You may take it off now.” 

‘* There’s no need for hurry, my love,” replied my master, throwing 
himself comfortably into a favourite chair; ‘I shall not start for this 
precious supper for another hour. But you were saying that my going 
out vexed you in one way, though not in another.” 

“TI meant that I would rather have had you at home this evening, 
because I had planned a nice little hot supper for you,—a lobster 
rissole, a roasted chicken, and a dainty lemon-pudding.” 

‘“* A lemon-pudding!” cried my master. 

“But now I'll tell you why I do not mind your going out to 
supper: it’s because I know you will get no wine so good as that in 
your own cellar; no lemon-pudding so nice as the one I’ve had made 
for you, even if you get any at all; because you'll have to wear what 
you call ‘a choker’ instead of your dressing-gown,—have your ears 
split with noisy conversation,—be bored to death with frothy politics, 
—and have no opportunity, however much you may wish for it, for 
saying to your wife, ‘ Laura, I love you better thar any thing else in 
the world.’ ” 

What my master did is what I really believe every man in his 
senses would have done under the circumstances. In other words, he 
put his arm round his wife’s waist and kissed her, and went on kissing 
her while the clock on the mantelpiece slowly and distinctly ticked 
off thirty seconds. 

“You see I must go, Laura,” he said, not quite apropos; “I’ve 
promised ’em.” 

I fancied that I detected just the faintest shade of disappointment 
fall upon my mistress’s face; but she said quite cheerfully: 

‘“‘ By all means, dear; and if you would like to oblige me, there 
is one particular neck-tie I should like you to wear to-night. Tl 
fetch it.” 

She left the room, and in a few minutes returned with a handsome 
white neck-tie, beautifully embroidered at the ends. 

“Why,” exclaimed my master, “this is the one 1 wore on my 
wedding-day! And you are really going to let me wear it when you 
will not even be present?” 

“‘T think you'll own it’s very magnanimous of me,” answered my 
mistress, with a very significant twinkle in her eyes; “but quite in 
accordance with my ordinary heroism of character; and, of course, 
without a thonght in my head of having the lemon-pudding ail to 
myself. But what are you doing? I declare you’ve made a perfect 
rope of it round your neck!” 

“‘ By Jove! I’ve done worse—I’ve torn it!” cried my master. 

“You have indeed,” replied my mistress. ‘Ah, well, it’s ten 
years old.” 

“Ten years old? Good heavens, Laura,—what’s the day of the 
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month?” demanded my master; and then, without waiting to be ans- 
wered, he threw himself at her feet, exclaiming: ‘Beat me, my 
darling! I deserve it; thoughtless, ungrateful brute that Iam! A 
day that was the beginning of so much happiness entirely forgotten! 
Put away the dear old neck-tie; I shall sup with you, love. Let them 
‘i wait for me if they like. Half an hour ago I was an ass, making 
a myself and you uncomfortable for fear some people I don’t care a pin 
for should think I preferred your society to theirs,—ashamed of my 
own happiness, in fact. Let them think I am governed by my wife! 
bi You do govern me, Laura; I know it; and it shall always be my glory 
iy to own the influence of your goodness, kindness, and gentleness. You 
are the fountain-head of all my happiness; and if it is ridiculous for a 
man to confess that he loves his wife better than all else in the world, 
let me appear the most ridiculous of husbands. Laugh with me, 
5 Laura! Why, my darling, you are crying!” 
r Something at that moment affected my sight; but I have no doubt 
: that what my master said was literally true. An instant later, Mr. 
\f John Thomas opened the door to announce the return of Mrs. Toovey, 
but the lady herself entered before he had time to pronounce her name. 
\ She appeared both surprised and disgusted to see that pretty little 
picture of domestic felicity. 

‘‘ What!” she exclaimed; “ are you not gone?” 

“No; I am going to sup at home,” replied my master. 

“‘ When all the rest are gone?” cried Mrs. Toovey. ‘“ Ridiculous !” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, bursting into laughter; “there’s no 
being in agreement with you, Mrs. Toovey. Half an hour ago you 
quarrelled with me for proposing to go; now you quarrel with me for 
not going.” 

“‘ But your husband, dear ?” inquired my mistress. 

“Gone, my love! Gone, in spite of all I could do or say to prevent 
him, after flying into the most dreadful passion, and terrifying me 
almost to death. I can’t understand it at all. It’s as if he had sud- 
denly become quite another man—a lion, my love.” 

And Mrs. Toovey threatened to go instantaneously into hysterics, 
in proof of the terrible change that had come over her hitherto submis- 
sive “lord and master.” It required a great deal of persuasion on the 
part of my mistress to get her to give up the idea of the hysterics in 

{ the first place, and in the next, of going to Cremorne to confront her 
peccant husband, “in the shockingest hansom I can find,” as she said. 
As to my master’s suggestion, that in dealing with the wild beasts 
called husbands, wives may, in some cases, find coaxing do better than 
coercion, she emphatically pooh-poohed it, even after a second help of 
t the lemon-pudding at supper—nay, even after more than one glass of 
j cold punch. 
Si I will only say in conclusion, that’s my story. If the hearthrug 
could have told it better, why didn’t she tell it? 
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MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 





THE last time I was at Manchester, at the exceedingly comfortable and 
well-appointed Queen’s Hotel—they run you up terrific bills there ; but 
you may have every luxury Sardanapalus ever dreamt of by paying for 
it; and I know many London hotels where money even will not pur- 
chase decent comfort—I received a letter from a well-known Lancashire 
firm, begging me to pay a visit to their Machine-works at Bolton, which 
are perhaps the largest and most splendid in the world, and reduce, by 
comparison, the gigantic wsine of “La Société Cockrill” at Liege to 
the dimensions of a village-blacksmith’s forge. I daresay that, had I 
accepted the invitation, I should have passed a very pleasant day, 
added something to my slender stock of knowledge as to mechanical 
forces and their application, and partaken of an excellent lunch ; for 
hospitality is one of the virtues most sedulously cultivated in the great 
North Country. I would have you to know that in recording this cir- 
cumstance, I have not the slightest wish to appear egotistical, or to 
hint that, although no prophet in my own country, I am habitually 
received in the provinces with marks of attention on the part of utter 
strangers. A man.who passes most of his time in London, and fancies 
that he has acquired a reputation there, in one calling or another, 
cannot give a better dose of physic to his pompousness than by travel- 
ling abroad; and when he has sojourned, say, ten days in a city of four 
or five thousand inhabitants, and finds out that he knows nobody, 
and that nobody has called upon him, and that the king hasn’t asked 
him to the dinner, and that the municipality have neglected to confer 
the freedom of the city upon him; and that, in short, the four or five 
hundred thousand people go avout their daily and nightly business just 
as though he, the great Mr. Srp1, had never had any existence, he is 
in a favourable condition to confess that there may be other countries 
besides one’s own, of which the denizens may be disinclined to listen to 
vaticination. The invitation to visit the Machine-works was not sent 
to me because I had painted the “Last Sermon” or “The Breekless 
Bairn ;” because I was the composer of “God bless the Prince of 
Como,” or the inventor of the patent noiseless barrel-organs—how 
devoutly I wish that I were!—or the author of “Dottings from the 
Dissecting-room and Humours of the Dead-house,” or the discoverer 
of the sources of the Fleet Ditch. It was not sent to me because I 
was Mr. Sri: the communication was forwarded on the assumption 
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that I was Mr. Somebody else. It was a remarkable letter, beginning 
“Muy senor nostro,” couched in the very purest Castilian, and over- 
flowing with that epistolary hyperbole which I fancy the Spaniards 
must have learnt from the Moors when they held Iberian sway. I was 
entreated, as a “most eminent manufacturer of cotton thread,” to come 
over to Bolton and see the works. Nor was I guilty, I saw it, of se- 
étiquette in opening and reading this letter; for it was addressed to me, 
without any distinguishing initials; and there was nobody else of my 
name in the hotel, nor so far as I knew, abating sjx exceptions, in the 
United Kingdom. Once in a year or so I receive one of these oddly mis- 
sent epistles. I had one once from a merchant of Venice, blowing me 
up soundly for having made ducks-and-drakes of a cargo of linseed, by 
consigning myself to a wrong broker. This letter was in Italian. It 
appears that I, or Mr. Somebody else, was a ship-captain. Then, after 
a long interval, I received one in French, and in a delicate female hand, 
Enclosed was a little picture of the Madonna col Bambino, printed on 
calico. It was from my sister, or Mr. Somebody else’s sister, who was 
a nun at Quebec. It appears that I had been leading for many years a 
wandering and not altogether exemplary life; but there was yet time 
for Dearest Thomas—my name was Thomas—to repent. Meanwhile, 
my sister prayed every night to the Madonna for me. What more 
could I do than send these letters back to the post-office? They have 
rotted in dead-letter departments, at home and abroad, long since, I 
fancy. I wonder who the Mr. Somebody elses were, and whether they 
ever received any letters intended forme. You will understand that, 
having a lively remembrance of the mischances of the wrong Tom Moore 
in the farce of the “Irish Lion,” I did not take advantage of the invite 
couched in pure Castilian. I wrote to the firm to say that I was a 
manufacturer, not of cotton thread, but of “yarns,” printed, and as 
highly-coloured as the public taste would permit; and, not to be 
behind-hand in courtesy, I kissed their hands and their feet, hoped 
that they might live a thousand years, and that their shadows might 
never be less. They sent me a civil note in reply, explaining that they 
had an agent in Manchester, who being himself of Peninsular extrac- 
tion, and seeing my name in the travellers’ book at the Queen’s, had 
jumped at the conclusion that I was a manufacturer of cotton thread, 
well known, it seems, in Spain, and who had come to Manchester to 
look about him for something in the five-hundred-horse-power, endless- 
strap, and cogged-wheel line. You see that there are advantages 
and disadvantages in the possession of an uncommon as of a common 
name. Mine enables me to claim kindred with some dukes of Edom 
mentioned in one of the Books of Moses—a highly respectable ancestry, 
I take it; to say nothing of a Proconsul of Cesarean Mauritania men- 
tioned in profane history. But, on the other hand, I am not prepared 
to say that it was not my great-grandfather whom the Inquisition burnt 
in a highly frescoed san-benito in the great square of Lisbon, A.D. 1722; 
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and who had been guilty, I fear, of recanting from Judaism to Catho- 
licism ; then turning Protestant ; then relapsing back to Judaism, and 
winding-up by practising sorcery and magic and manufacturing bad 
money. I read the account of this gentleman’s incineration in the 
Annual Register ; and in his many changes of opinion recognised, un- 
easily, a hereditary family failing. Per contra, if your name be a too 
common one, of what capias of équivoque are you not the sport! I don’t 
wonder at the King of Prussia telegraphing to our Queen to beg that 
Miller might not be hanged. The whole bourgeoisie of Berlin, backed 
by the Herr Miiller who, with his friend Schultze, is the standing butt 
of tle Berlin Kladderadatch, must have backed his Prussian Majesty in 
his modest request. The most thick-skinned Englishman even must 
feel occasionally uncomfortable under the appellation of William Palmer. 
In the London clubs community of names is a fruitful source of errors 
and heart-burnings. Brown the briefless barrister receives a requisition 
entreating him to stand for the borough of Pocket Breeches; while 
Brown the millionaire is favoured per post with the eighth edition of 
Mr. Snip’s little bill, with a very distinct reference in the postscript to 
the Westminster County Court. As for Smith, he has made up his 
mind to blackball every fellow of that name who is put up at the 
Junior Egregious. He accuses one Smith of having dined out for a 
whole season, and another of having married a girl with fifty thousand 
pounds, on the strength of his, the original Smith’s, name. “And, con- 
found it,” he cries, “they are all John Thomas Smiths, sir.” 

Not at all foreign, believe me, to the purport of this paper are the 
foregoing reflections on the eccentricities of nomenclature. I was 
laughing with a friend at the Queen’s after dinner on the temporary 
distinction I had enjoyed as an “eminent manuf iurer of thread,” 
when, adjourning to the snug writing and lounging rooms known as 
the “America,” my companion, an old habitué of the house, called for a 
few of the back volumes of the “Travellers’ Register.” They brought us 
a pile of dusty tomes, reaching four or five years back. What a collec- 
tion of autographs was there! From everynook and corner of the world 
had the visitors come. From farthest Ind; from Sonora and Anjona and 
Dakota; from South American interiors only skirted and smelt at by 
the far-reaching Humboldt; from Holland and Belgium and Italy and 
Greece and Australia and Ceylon and Prince Edward’s Island and 
Shanghae and Lubeck and Bremen; from every where—North-east, 
South, and East and West—from the country of Prester John and 
from Fiddler’s Green had rolled the tide of travel to this great grimy 
shore. And why? whence the motive? where the inducement? Why 
should Hans and Jan and Juan and Pedro and Alfonso and Miltiades 
and Selim and Jonathan and Chang have been so eager to make a 
pilgrimage to this smokiest of shrines? The colossal chimneys are no 
minarets ; there is no kaaba in the Infirmary. There is a grand old 
Cathedral; but no sainted dust, no ghastly relics set in precious stones, 
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no rare paintings are to be seen there. The banks of the Irwell are 
not classic; the public buildings of Manchester, albeit lofty and im- 
posing, cannot vie with those of Rome, or Venice, or Munich. The 
mansions of the merchant princes and the cotton lords abound in works 
of art; but those gems are not habitually shown to strangers. There 
must be some deeper and more secret reason for the continual con- 
course of pilgrims from every part of the civilised globe to this huge, 
murky, and it must be added not very elegant or agreeable city. Ay, 
there is, indeed, such a reason, and a most sufficing one too. What is 
Manchester but the Mecca of the Manufacturing Mammon? Eleleu! 
what alliteration is here! The printer will turn up his eyes at such an 
array of “ems.” It is all true, notwithstanding. This is Mecca. There 
is but one Deity worshipped here—Cotton, and the Manufacturer is his 
prophet. Messrs. Mahomet and Co. do an enormous business. They 
did not suffer very severely during the American civil war, although 
Cotton was temporarily deposed from his throne; for they had pretty 
large stocks of the calico koran on hand. The markets were, indeed, 
glutted with Manchester goods; and they were not sorry for the inter- 
vention of a slack time, when they could rest on their laurels, so to 
speak, and thin the numbers of their hands, and give a slight respite 
to their pay-clerks. The “hands” did not appreciate the convenience 
of these arrangements so fully as might have been hoped for by their 
disinterested employers. But your hands were ever a discontented and 
ungrateful race. “A bad lot, sir,” says Josiah Bounderby, Esq. 

I learnt a lesson or two from this pile of dusty, blotted volumes at 
the Queen’s. We are slightly too apt to think that foreigners only 
come to England to see St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower; to dine at Greenwich or Richmond, and hear an oratorio at the 
Crystal Palace ; to stroll on the cliff at Brighton, or take a drive down 
the Long Walk at Windsor; to see King Charles’s beauties at Hampton 
Court, the Lord Mayor’s show, and the Derby-day; to make a pilgrim- 
age to Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth and Holyrood; and, returning 
to their own lands, to discourse with rapture on the beauties of the 
British Constitution and the efficiency of the British policeman,— 


_ grumbling a little, maybe, at the dearness of British hotels, the bad- 


ness of British wines, and the dull misery of the British Sunday. Be- 
lieve me, the foreigners come for other purposes than these. Many a 
sallow, spectacled, black or tawny bearded alien passes rapidly through 
London, scorning its lions and its raree shows, and resolutely sets his 
face northwards. “Quant a moi, je vais a Manchestere,” exclaims the 
stout Frenchman from Mulbonne or Elbceuf. “ Ho fatto un giro a 
Blackpool ed a Oldham,” writes the Signor home to his firm at Turin. 
“Hs preciso salir de Huddersfield por andar a Leeds,” says the travelling 
Caballero. “Jch muss nach Stockbort gehen,” cries the burly Herr. 
Bless you, they care nothing about Poets’ Corner or the Horse Ar- 
moury. A dinner at the Divan or the Wellington, and a night at 
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Weston’s or the Alhambra, surfeits them with the sights of London. 
Prompt to generalise and take things en masse, we assume all foreigners 
to be greasy, hairy, low-crowned-hatted Mossoos, whom poor John 
Leech used to draw with a spiteful cleverness, so persistent and so 
full of narrow-minded antigallicanism, that, but for its infinite drollery, 
we should have set it down to the score of insanity. The business-like 
foreigner who comes to England on business performs his business in 
a most methodical yet expeditious manner, and then goes about his 
business, which is often situated at the farthermost corner of the 
world. This traveller has been strangely neglected by our painters of 
manners. I assure you there are persons from foreign parts who are 
quite unacquainted with the eighteenpenny restaurants of Leicester 
Square, and are not in the habit of rushing into the establishments of 
the bianchisseuses de fin in “Le Soho” to have a shirt-front and a pair 
of wristbands rapidly washed and mangled. I have known foreigners 
who have put up peaceably at Anderton’s or Radley’s Hotel, Blackfriars, 
or have even settled down in hostelries so far east as America Square 
in the Minories. They are lost in London—who is not lost in that 
Maelstrom ?—or eclipsed by the braided and pomatumed Bohemians of 
the Quadrant and Coventry Street; but to see them in their full bloom, 
and be assured that they are by no means a feeble folk, or so frivolous, 
volatile, and bagatelle-hunting as we most unjustly imagine all foreign- 
ers to be, you should come to Manchester, deposit your portmanteau 
at the Queen’s, unfurl your umbrella, and take a walk down MARKET 
StreET. There you will see the foreigner who knows how many blue 
beans make five, and how to take care of Number One,—who is a neat 
hand at making bargains, and has a remarkably keen consciousness as 
to the side of the slice of bread on which the layer of butter is to be 
found, and to get the better of whom you must rise very early in the 
morning indeed. Do you think those Germans are sojourning amongst 
us with any idea of imbuing us with a due appreciation of the merits 
of Strauss or Schopenhauer, or in the hope of teaching us the doctrine 
of the Categorical Imperative? Not a bit of it. They have come to 
Manchester to make money; to sample piece-goods; to scan with a 
sharp eye the contents of dye-vats; to pick up any stray hints that 
may be lying about concerning the bleaching, spinning, and hot-press- 
ing of that textile fabric in which ninety-nine per cent of humanity 
preferably attire themselves. Regard that group of yellow-faced Spa- 
niards sententiously puffing at the eternal cigarito. If you imagine 
that their visit is in any way inspired by a desire to search for traces 
of the residence of Philip the Second, spouse of Bloody Queen Mary 
among us, or to inquire whether any of the best bower-anchors and 
rudder-chains of the Spanish Armada remain in Woolwich dockyard, 
you are very much mistaken. They have come to Manchester to buy, 
to bargain, and to learn; and to carry back excerpts from the cotton 
Koran to Seville and Cadiz. And those Greeks, with their shrewd 
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hungry faces, their lean brown paws, and their loosely-fitting surtouts 
and fez caps of dusky red. Delude not yourself with the idea that 
they are a deputation sent hither to make one more desperate effort 
to force the Greek crown on Prince Alfred, or to buy-up copies of 
Lord Derby’s Homer, or to borrow a division of the metropolitan police 
for the purpose of putting down Greek brigandage. Pas le moins du 
monde. They have.come straight as the bees come to where they know 
there are sweets to be sucked,—to Manchester. They care about as 
much for Prince Alfred as they do for Homer. Their goal was Man- 
chester. His ten polin. Right into the heart of Cottonopolis, of 
Calicostantinople. And how they work and grub, and at iast wax fat, 
and abandon the loose surtout for the British white waistcoat, and the 
fantastic skull-cap for the chimney-pot of ordinary business life! 

These strange faces, and sometimes stranger garbs, light up Market 
Street, and give it character and colour and cachet. To tell the plain 
unvarnished truth, Market Street needs all these adventitious aids. 
Come, come, you sensible, intelligent men of Manchester, be just, be 
candid; see yourselves as others see you, and don’t be angry with a 
meek but conscientious scribe, who, after all, has seen a good deal of 
the world as it rolls, and who, laying his hand on his heart, and kissing 
a mental Book, affirms that Manchester is the dingiest hole upon which 
he has ever set eyes. Ha! what was that heaved at the head of the 
scribe? Halfa brick! What was that confused sound of voices? A 
storm of uncomplimentary epithets in the Lancashire dialect ? Well, 
I cannot help it. It is the plain truth ; but when ever was the plain 
truth palatable ? I say that the first aspect of Manchester is enough 
to give a nervous man the horrors for life ; that the great majority of 
the streets are unsufferably ugly and tasteless ; that the large districts 
inhabited by the poorer classes are cheerless and squalid and filthy ; 
that there are few favourable sites for the display of public buildings ; 
and that the public edifices themselves, like the private ones, like the 
pavement, the palings, the lamp-posts, the very trees and hedges in the 
environs, are disfigured and bewrayed by a veil of smoky grime. Having 
stated this, I am quite prepared to have sent me by some anonymous 
friend a copy of some Manchester paper, in which another anonymous 
admirer accuses me of foully and wilfully libelling this great manufac- 
turing city, winding up by charitable hints that I am a liar and a slan- 
derer, that I subscribed to the Confederate Loan, and was intimately 
connected with the Cornhill jewel-robbery. 

Impatience of criticism as to architectural shortcomings is one of 
the surest signs of provincialism. London, the capital of the world, very 
willingly dons sackcloth and puts ashes on its head ; but Little Ped- 
dlington assumes itself to be perfection. What Londoner is bold enough 
to defend the National Gallery and the Trafalgar fountains; to main- 
tain that Middle Row Holborn ought not to be pulled down ; to deny 
that Whitechapel and St. Giles’s are a disgrace to our civilisation ? But 
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beware of saying any thing about the dilapidated state of the pump at 
Stoke Pogis ; venture not to allude to the discoloured state of the river 
at Smokely-on-Sewer. The state of the popular mind which winces at 
and resents criticism on the part of strangers, is the more pugnacious 
as it retards, and often absolutely paralyses progress and improve- 
ment. Tell a sweep that the Prince of Wales is in the habit of empty- 
ing the contents of a soot-bag over his person every morning, and 
the useful industrial who cleanses our chimneys will never dream of 
washing his face after his day’s work. If the municipality of Manches- 
ter would only “put their shoulders to the wheel”—a phrase which 
should not be too frequently employed, since it was the favourite ex- 
pression of those wretched, bloodthirsty niggers in Jamaica—if one 
chief magistrate with some taste, some public spirit, some nobility of 
feeling, could obtain office, I do believe that in an astonishingly short 
space of time Manchester could be cleansed and beautified; and that 
within a very few years it might be made one of,the handsomest as well 
as, what it is now, nearly the richest city in the world. But this is not 
to be done by subscribing hundreds, or even thousands of pounds for 
the erection of statues to princes, or generals, or admirals; which statues 
e speedily grow as dingy as the quarters which surround them. It is not 
| to be done by filling one side of a mean and shabby street with a thun- 
} | dering range of warehouses five stories high, overflowing with decora- 
tion, but in every one of whose stories some fundamental rules of the 
five orders of architecture are vidlated. It 7s to be done by an ener- , 
getic and powerful municipal government, who will utterly clear away 

slums, construct new streets, and vote money for new buildings. It zs 

to be done by joint-stock improvement companies, who will construct 

new and palatial hotels, theatres, arcades, shops, and dwelling-houses. 

I don’t know what Mr. Ruskin will think of this axiom in political 
economy, but I maintain that architectural splendour is an investment 

| that will always pay; and I believe that, were an hotel as sumptuoas 

as the Charing Cross, or the Langham, built in the middle of the New 
Cut—were the “Vic.” made as large and as magnificent as Covent 
Garden—and were the stately mansions of Tyburnia and South Ken- 

sington transplanted to Bethnal Green, the speculation would within a 

very brief space of time becom: profitable. 

The Manchester people want a Lorenzo the Magnificent, a Napo- 

leon III. They have perhaps such potentates in their cotton lords. 

Unroof me hundreds of Manchester houses, pull me down the high 

stone walls encircling the villas on the side towards Cheshire, and such 
splendour of decoration, such wealth in art treasures, would perhaps be 

revealed as Florence could not match or Rome surpass. Old masters 

and modern masters—well-nigh priceless ; statuary and carved work, 

and painted glass; gems and cameos, and prints and drawings, and 
gorgeous furniture,—all these I make no doubt could be exhibited to 

view, were Asmodeus to do his office. But O, you grand Signors of 
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the Spinning Jenny, why not have some of this grandeur and beauty 
outside your dwellings ? why not expend some of it pro bono publico— 
for the whole city’s benefit ? You may object that a plain lawn is quite 
good enough for plain business men ; that you have no money to waste 
on gewgaws and gimcracks. But you do spend money on objects of 
mere ornament ;—only you keep them to yourselves. You are not 
wholly selfish either. You will come down to the Townhall, or the 
Mayor’s parlour, and scatter your guineas broadcast, if a memorial, or 
a hospital, or a church be required. The blunder you commit is this: 
that you beautify the part, and leave the whole in squalor; that you 
put, so to speak, a brass knocker on a pig-sty door, and erect a kiosque 
on the top of a muck-midden. Instead of this parcel-improvement, how 
would it be if you took a Sansovino, a Bramante, a Scamozzi, a Giulio 
Romano into your permanent employ, and set them to a life-long work 
in making your city splendid? Believe me, Sansovino, Romano, and 
the rest are to be found for the seeking. They are waiting—their pa- 
lettes ready set, their drawing-boards and T-squares at hand, their 
mallets and chisels prepared. And co uot think that it is derogatory 
to business men to build them a city on which all that can be achieved 
by the genius of the architect and the painter has been lavished. The 
Genoese pass for very sharp customers. Look at their palaces. The 
Venetians were for a thousand years the most business-like people in 
Europe. Look at the Loggetta and the Proccuratie Vecchie. The Ant- 
werpers once led the commerce of the North. Look at their Exchange. 
See what the thrifty traders did in Brussels and Bruges and Ghent. 
But I am building castles in the air ; and worse than that, I have 
mortgaged my “carcasses,” and may be bankrupt—as to printed space 
—hefore they are half-finished. I asked you to take a stroll down 
Market Street, and to look upon the foreigners there. Well; what else 
is there to see? Now candour compels me to confess that there is very 
little indeed. Bricks, according to the Hebrew bond-servants, are not 
to be made without straw. In Market Street there are bricks enough 
in all conscience ; but the difficulty of getting any thing picturesque, or 
even pyramidal, out of the bricks of Manchester is great, if not insu- 
perable. Hough, Pendleton, Strangeways, Cheetham, Smedley, Newton, 
Mills-Platting, Beswick, Ardwick, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme, An- 
coates,—on every side are suburbs and outlying districts, stretching 
farther and further out into the country, and telling this same sempi- 
ternal tale of bricks and mortar. But Market Street—what of that ? 
Well, it is a long street, and a tolerably wide one ; and from early in 
the morning until late at night it is choked by a crowd intent upon 
making money. Those bawling little newsboys at the corner, by Pic- 
cadilly, are all money-making; for the street-traffic in newspapers at 
Manchester—a traffic which has been recently “ developed” in London 
‘vith consequences most disastrous to the comfort and peace of mind of 
quiet pedestrians—reminds you of the frenzied News Exchange in Wall 
VOL. I. > ateHee 8; 
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Street and Broadway, New York. The Manchester papers are very 
cheap ; they overflow with advertisements, admirably classified ; but 
beyond telegrams and short paragraphs of general intelligence, and one 
short leader, denunciatory of somebody or something, there is not much 
reading in them. A plethora of advertisements and a flood of telegrams 
are, indeed, the bane of the English provincial press ; nor are our Lon- 
don newspapers exempt from the evil influence of those nuisances. I 
call them nuisances, because not one-half of the telegrams or one-tithe 
of the advertisements tell any thing approaching the truth: the first 
mainly deal with the swppressio veri; the last take delight in the sug- 
gestio falsi. 

I notice, in Market Street, that Manchester does not seem to be 
cursed with so many ragged, half-naked, cadaverous, destitute children 
as Liverpool is. Inthe most frequented streets of the last-named place 
you may see, and not unfrequently, a spectacle which I take to be un- 
paralleled in any other city in the world: that of children of tender years 
in a state of drunkenness. You certainly don’t see this in Manchester ; 
nor do beggar-brats hang about the doors of the hotels importuning you 
for alms. There are plenty of shoe-blacks and news-boys, ay and of 
news-girls ; but ¢heir trade is a legitimate one, and the pursuit thereof 
keeps them honest. The bigger Manchester children are, of course, at 
work in the factories. Lord Shaftesbury’s kind-hearted legislation 
keeps those who are under a certain age out of the mill ; but I doubt 
whether the Ten Hours Act, well meant as it was, has done quite as 
much good as its philanthropic promoters imagined it would do. 
Young children have been forbidden to work in factories under the 
supposition that their parents would then have time to send them to 
school. Do they send them to school? I mean all of them. May 
you not see in every manufacturing town tribes of dirty and neglected 
youngsters, lazying, or prowling, or loitering about the streets, who are 
not permitted by the law to assist their parents towards gaining a live- 
lihood, but who are allowed by this same law to rove about at large, 
idly and shiftlessly, often to acquire the very worst habits? In Liver- 
pool the swarm of tattered young Calibans in the streets is a sight as 
shameful and revolting as it is in London—great nursing-mother of all 
horrors and of all shames. In Manchester there is a certain proportion 
of juvenile destitution and juvenile depravity, but its manifestation is 
far less salient and far less painful than I have known it to be in sted 
towns with a far smaller population. 

The shops of Market Street. Well; they are commodious, and abe 
a brave show of varied merchandise, and seem generally crowded with 
customers. But shops are shops all the civilised world over; and in 
England, with its close-meshed network of railroads, and its incessant 
system of intercommunication, it is almost impossible to fix on any 
article in the shop of London which within a few hours, or a day or 
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dows of Manchester and Liverpool, and Edinburgh and Glasgow. I 
mean to write an essay, some of these days, upon the “ Monotony of 
Modern Civilisation.” Some notion of the monotony I mean may, 
perhaps, come over you in perusing these papers. One street is 
closely similar to another. Czsarea and Pompeii are very much alike, 
especially Pompeii. The stupidity of the scribe—his dulness, blindness, 
and indolence—may have something to de with this sameness; but rail- 
ways, the telegraph, the cheap press, and the illustrated newspapers 
have, I think, a great deal more. “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” quoth the wise man. Well, there may be, in actual existence, 
nothing new ; still, “under the sun” in the desert, on the prairie, in the 
sultry bayou, in the great cedar-forest, on the scarp of the giant moun- 
tain, on the wide ocean, you shall find out things which are, to you at 
least, both new and strange. But under the fog and the smoke of great 
cities there is absolutely nothing that possesses the charm of novelty. 
The shops of Market Street Manchester are the shops of Church Street 
Liverpool, of Cheapside, of Regent Street, of the Boulevards, of any 
where you choose to mention. The same French clocks, porte-mon- 
naies, parasols, and electro-gilt nick-nacks; the same statuettes in porce- 
laine and parian and bronze ; the same “latest spring novelties” in 
ladies’ mantles and gentlemen’s scarves; the same walking-sticks, 
Berlin-wool patterns, patent seamless petticoats, army razors, pots of 
bear’s grease, simpering photographs, and velvet-bound editions of the 
Church Service. The Eastern monarch offered untold riches to any one 
who should procure him a fresh pleasure. If I could afford it, I would 
offer a handsome reward to any body who could show me any article sold 
in any shop, in any city of Europe, not procurable every where else. I 
say this with a keen remembrance of having bought Cockle’s pills in 
Venice, and Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles in Mexico, and of being able 
to purchase fresh caviar at Fortnum and Mason’s, and Bologna sausages 
at Bartovalli’s in the Haymarket. 

Let me hasten to remark that the Manchester omnibuses, as seen 
urging on their wild career in Market Street, appear to be much larger, 
handsomer, and better horsed than public conveyances of the same class 
in London. The cabs too, both hansoms and four-wheelers, are larger 
and more commodious than ours ; and a very small proportion of the 
drivers seem to be irremediable ruffians. Was it worth travelling four 
hundred miles to find out thus much? I question it. But where is 
the use of my telling you that in Lancashire there are 1,000 factories, 
employing 300,000 hands, and with a power of 90,000 horses moving 
1,000,000 power-looms and 20,000,000 spindles ; that nine-tenths of 
these are within thirty miles of Manchester, and that the annual pro- 
duce of the cotton manufactures is 68,000,000 sterling a year, or one- 
fourth of a million per diem? ‘You may read all these statistics in the 
guide-books ; indeed, I am free to confess that it was from a shilling 
one, published by Messrs. Adams of Fleet Street, that I gleaned the 
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interesting facts which I have just recorded. Or would you like me to 
tell you about Arkwright and Crompton, thus poaching on the printed 
preserves of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge? I 
fancy we have had quite enough of that, and that you would very soon 
have enough of me, did I begin to preach Penny Magazine to you. It 
is not my fault if in Market Street I fail to recognise any monuments, 
fountains, or Gothic fanes—if the street-corners are not decorated with 
flamboyant shrines of saints and virgins—if there are no tall gabled 
old houses, with richly-carved fronts—if your feet or your cab bear you 
by no domes 
“ Mosque-like, with many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile in more than eastern pride, 

Of old the residence of merchant kings ; 

The fronts of some, though Time had shatter’d them, 


Still glowing with the richest lines of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run o’er.” 


It all resolves itself into the philosophy of Albert Smith’s engineer : 
“England isn’t Austria, and Austria isn’t England, Mr. Smith, and you 
can’t make ’em so.” Manchester, I doubt not, could have bought up 
Tyre and Sidon, Carthage, and other famous ancient marts, in the days 
of their highest prosperity ; but Manchester cannot buy a blue and 
cloudless sky and perpetual sunshine; and consequently I suppose 
Manchester will remain to the end of the chapter wealthy and busy, 
but dingy and dreary to boot. 








FEAST OF ST. PARTRIDGE AT PARK HALL 


I xnew Lord Warrenton at Oxford. When he came to his heritage he 
did not forget the acquaintance; and as sure as September arrives, it 
finds me duly celebrating the Feast of St. Partridge on the Park Hall 
estate. 

My companions-in-arms this year were Stephen Miller, Esq., Q.C., 
Mr. Gordon, the artist (whose “ Corsicans” created such a sensation 
three years ago), Young Marston, Earl Veringo’s son, and the Rev. 
Martin Masters, vicar of Littleton. 

We met at breakfast at the early hour of half-past seven, and talked 
of guns, and birds, and dogs, over savoury omelettes, game-pie, stewed 
grouse, dry toast, claret-cup, and coffee. Lord Warrenton has fits of 
gout, and we see nothing of him till dinner. Young Marston speedily 
discovered, and with lively horror, that the Vicar shot with a muzzle- 
loader. 

‘When I was a young fellow,” replied the Vicar, “the pleasure of 
hunting, as well as shooting, was combined in the celebration of St. 
Partridge. We did not shoot for the gratification of killing birds only. 
We thought nothing of walking twenty miles for ten or a dozen brace.” 

“ Didn’t you, by Jove!” exclaimed the Hon. Mr. Marston. ‘“ Had 
you no drivers ?” 

“We drove our own game, sir,” said the Vicar. ‘ We hunted it 
fairly, and shot it well in the open.”- 

‘A dozen brace of birds! Why, on the first, last year,” said young 
Marston, “I was four hours in one piece of turnips, and shot to a 
single dog one hundred and fifty head of game. I had a dozen fellows 
driving, two or three on horseback.” 

‘That was simply murder,” said the Vicar quietly. ‘‘To shoot in 
that fashion is to degrade sport into mere butchery.” 

The Hon. Mr. Marston did not relish this remark half so well as 
stewed grouse; but he only smiled, and said it was all very well for 
parsons to preach that kind of thing. 

“You both leave out the stimulant to the sportsman of the natural 
love of nature, which is inherent in all of us: autumn tints and breezes, 
crackling stubble, dewy root-crops, about which our literary friends 
talk so much in September,” remarked Mr. Gordon. “All this must 
constitute part of the charm of shooting.” 

“To a painter, no doubt,” said the Q.C. ‘The pleasure of shoot- 
ing is made up of a combination of causes; and perhaps a love of 
nature may form an infinitesimal portion of one of these causes. But 
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the vanity of skill as a shot, the excitement of letting off your piece, 
the exercise of man’s animal desire to slay, also enter very largely into 
that miscellaneous combination.” 

‘“‘ And the happy release from professional labour,” I ventured to 
remark ; “letting the mind lie fallow; and then the glorious physical 
exercise.” 

“ All very well, no doubt, and philosophical. But time’s up; yonder 
is old Dick the keeper, with the dogs; so we had better make a move.” 

The fine leafy Worcestershire elms stood up in the carly morning, 
throwing pleasant shadows athwart field and hedgerows; a light mist 
floated about the distant hills; rosy apples hung in clusters from bend- 
ing trees; sparkling gems covered the dark-green leaves of the mangel- 
wurzel and the turnip. There were red berries on nearly every bush, 
and the first faint tinge of autumn toned down into an exquisite pic- 
ture the varied and varying landscape. 

There could not be a more charming bit of park and hill than that 
which stretched out from the terrace of the hall. The house is in the 
Italian style, quite a modern building, with every thing modern and 
elegant about it inside and out. Standing on the terrace, I say there 
can be nothing finer. The park begins at your feet its career of rich 
turf and clumps of trees and frisky deer, and finishes on the top of the 
Berne-hills, which mount up to the sky, green and fertile and beautiful, 
as the reflection in the lake on the right fully testifies. 

Our party separated at starting. The Q.C., the Artist, and the Hon. 
Mr. Marston did the lowland, whilst I and the Vicar took the southern 
portion of the hill; all agreeing to meet at two for luncheon by the lake. 

The keeper’s son George, a smart little fellow, went with us. I 
carried my own breech-loader, and the Vicar his own muzzle-gun.. 
George had a spare piece, in order that the Vicar might not extend 
the “‘down-charge” any longer than was necessary. 

“Mark! Fourteen birds. I’ve watched them this month past,” 
whispered George, gazing after a handsome-looking covey which one 
of our dogs, ranging teo far, had unduly disturbed. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the second dog started a brace of hares, which were well brought 
down—one by the Vicar, and one by myself. In a few minutes we were 
blazing away in the turnips. The Vicar had the first double-shot, the 
birds flying full ever his head, and he missed. I had a smart right- 
and-left shot, and killed. The remaining birds went clean away. The 
Vicar was displeased at missing. 

“J was over-anxious on account of the muzzle-loader. One never 
ought to fire when the birds are coming with the wind fairly in your 
teeth. The plan is to turn round upon them and get a steady long shot.” 

The dogs began to draw in the next field, whiich was stubble, and. 
presented us with an hour’s capital sport ; and after working a rough 
piece of gorse, more stubble, and some standing barley, we finished the 
southern part of the hill, bagging six-and-twenty head of game. 
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The wind was a little higher than we desired, but it was delight- 
fully bracing; and the atmosphere being particularly clear, we had 
eontinually before us and within sight a magnificent extent of coun- 
try, not unlike one of Turner’s landscapes. 

The Vicar was full of anecdote when we reached the short cut over 
the oridle-road leading to the lake. ‘A friend of mine, a queer, good- 
natured old boy,” he said, “has a crotchet for making his man agree 
with every opinion he may express, however extravagant it may be. 
Half valet, half butler, his man is continually with him, the queer old 
fellow being a confirmed invalid. He rarely keeps a man six months, 
because they cannot fall into his crotchet. He has an Irishman now, 
however, who seems likely to stay with him. The old boy put Sandy 
to a severe test, and Ireland came out of it well. It was a par- 
ticularly boisterous day. There is a mere capful of wind to-day to 
what there was on the stormy day when Sandy’s efficiency was put on 
trial. ‘There is not’ much wind to-day, Sandy,’ said the master. 
Sandy hesitated, but he was not lost. ‘I said there was not much 
wind to-day,’ repeated the master emphatically. ‘No, your honour,’ 
said Sandy, ‘not much; what there is is uncommon high, to be sure.’” 

The story was appropriate, and amused young Marston immensely 
over lunch. The Q.C., the Artist, and the heir to the earldom of Ver- 
nigo had bagged one hundred and ninety-five head of game, including 
sixty brace of birds. They had had the assistance of beaters, who had 
driven the game since early morning. The Vicar insisted that this was 
seriously bordering on the murderous phase of modern sporting, and 
the controversy became a little hot, when Mr. Marston hit the Vicar 
elyly upon the unclerical character of a shooting parson. 

“ Ah,” said the Vicar, “that reminds me of a little incident which 
occurred in the early life of my worthy diocesan. He was a shooting 
parson. When he was visiting Lady Hadley—she is very evangelical, 
you know—he proposed to join her son on a little shooting expedition. 
The old lady remonstrated mildly, but at length sought consolation in 
the belief that out of evil would come good. Thomson, her keeper, 
was not at all up to her religious standard; so she urged the bishop 
to say a few good words of exhortation to the man when they were in 
the fields together. His lordship took an opportunity on the return 
homewards to advise Thomson to go to church regularly and read his 
Bible. ‘Why, I do read my Bible,’ said the man; ‘but I don’t find in 
it any mention of the apostles going a-shooting.” ‘No, my good man, 
you are right; the shooting was very bad about Palestine, and they 
went fishing instead.’” 

Young Marston insisted upon shaking hands with the Vicar after 
this, and we finished our light luncheon in perfect harmony, as the 
freemasons say. Sherry, and sandwiches of ham and of potted lobster, 
and cold venison pasty, with a finishing draught of Allsopp’s pale ale, 
are not at all bad viands after four hours’ shooting. 
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The drag came for us at three o’clock, and we all went to the north 
of the hill, where we shot in company, and had lively sport. Old Mark- 
ham says that from three until six is the best time of day (in the early 
part of the season) for shooting partridge. Going out first thing in 
the morning, as many sportsmen do, the birds are seldom found to lie 
well. They are on their feed, and by your springing them from the 
run the covey are pretty sure to take wing altogether; and being once 
disturbed in this state, it becomes afterwards much more difficult to 
‘disperse them than if they had been left quiet till the dew had dried 
on the stubble. Secondly, you throw off with long shots instead of 
fair ones. Thirdly, for one who may have no relay of pointers or set- 
-ters, it should be recollected how much better bestowed would be the 
work which he takes out of them while slaving to little purpose in the 
dew of the morning, if he reserved it for the afternoon. Experience 
tells me that Markham is right. At Park Hall, where the game is 
strictly and carefully preserved and regularly fed, you are sure to 
have good shooting at any hour; but in a country unpreserved it is 
a mistake to begin work early in the day. 

Occasionally the sport about Berne Hills is varied with deer-stalk- 
ing on a small scale. Whenever any stray deer leave the herd and 
escape into the adjoining country, they usually take to the hill. This 
afternoon the keeper had a rifle slung over his shoulder, in case we 
came upon a couple of bucks which had been at large for several weeks. 
After two hours’ good shooting in some standing harley, whereby we 
had considerably increased our bag, we went for a piece of long grass 
and brushwood, where two separate coveys had been marked down. We 
bagged ten brace here, sixteen birds being down before one was picked 
up. As we were leaving this for “fresh fields and pastures new,” a 
significant “ hush” came from the keeper, coupled with a downward 
movement of the right hand. We crouched behind a favouring bank, 
the keeper passed the rifle to Marston, the dogs were held back by 
George. The next moment there was a crashing amongst the branches 
about a hundred and fifty yards ahead of us, and out bounded a 
remarkably fine buck. Marston swung the rifle to his shoulder, the 
sharp crack of the piece struck harshly on the ear, and the fine antlered 
brute sprang forward spasmodically and fell, the keeper enthusiastically 
commending the shot. ‘The ball had entered just beneath the left eye, 
penetrating the brain, and death was instantaneous. 

We all agreed that this exciting and somewhat unexpected incident 
ought to be the finale of our day’s sport. A halt was called accord- 
ingly, and we finished our sherry with a toast. We drank young 
Marston’s health. In reply he said he thought speeches confounded 
nonsense, but if we liked he would sing us a song. We did like, of 
course, and he at once commenced to mark the deer in the forest dark, 
and to chase the bounding elk, with a ho-oh-oh-oh-oh ; in which latter 
exercise he requested us to join. The last echoes of our chorus died 
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musically away amongst the hills, and then we made up our united 
bag, which was, 


Partridges . . ° . . ° . 150 brace. 
Hares . ° é ° . ° . - 98 
Rabbits. ° ° ° ° . - 60 
Woodpigeons . . . , fic 
on i a el a ae ee 1 


We had a two-mile walk to the Hall, during which the Q.C. took 
up the anecdotic running. He had been grouse-shooting in Ireland, 
at Lord Powley’s place. 

“‘ There were eight of us in all,” he said, “and only one dress-coat 
amongst us. They tried me by court-martial for wearing this one at 
our first dinner; and all my pleading did not save me from conviction. 
Not a black coat was seen afterwards. It was thorough swell Bohe- 
mianism. I was the only fellow there who had not his own servant 
with him, and yet there was not a carpet in the house. We dined in 
shooting-coats, smoked clays, cutties, and cigars, and drank Irish 
whisky for dessert.” 

I confess I preferred Park-Hall fashion to that of the Irish shooting- 
box. Potass water and sherry, a warm bath, and an entire dress 
change for dinner, was decidedly pleasant after our labours. Lord 
Warrenton presided at dinner ; on his right and left were his merry 
daughter and the Vicar’s wife. At the other end sat Lady Warrenton 
with the Q.C.’s better half, and her ladyship’s niece from Devonshire. 
Did you ever taste grouse soup? black game with oysters and cayenne? 
partridge stuffed and stewed in claret? the same boiled like rabbits 
and smothered in onion-sauce? These were amongst our game-dishes, 
and were capital. 

When tea was announced at nine, Lady Warrenton insisted upon 
Mr. Gordon telling that capital story about Lord Palmerston. She 
was sure nobody present had heard it. 

* It looks so much like blowing one’s own trumpet,” said the Artist. 

“Never mind that, Mr. Gordon,” said her ladyship; “ your trum- 
peters are a very numerous body, so you need not fear a small flourish 
on your own account; we shall relish the music none the less.” 

“Tt was before I had made a name,” said Mr. Gordon, looking 
round the room in true story-teller style. ‘I had exhibited for several 
years, but without any particular success. One year, however,—the 
year before I painted ‘ The Corsicans’—Lord Palmerston took a sudden 
fancy to my picture called ‘Summer in the Lowlands,’ and bought it 
at a high figure. His lordship at the same time made inquiries after 
the artist, and invited me to call upon him. I waited upon his lord- 
ship accordingly: he complimented me upon the picture; but there 
was one thing about it which he could not understand. ‘ What is that, 
my lord?’ I asked. ‘That there should be such long grass in a field 
where there are so many sheep,’ said his lordship promptly, and with 
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a merry twinkle of the eye. It was a decided hit this, and having 
bought the picture and paid for it, he was entitled to his joke. ‘ How 
do you account for it? he went on, smiling, and looking first at the 
picture and then at me. ‘Those sheep, my lord,’ I replied, ‘ were only 
turned into that field the night before I finished the picture’ His 
lordship laughed heartily, and said ‘ Bravo!’ at my reply, and gave me 
a commission for two more pictures ; and I have cashed since then some 
very notable cheques of his,—dear old boy !” 

It occurs to me that as the fall of the buck before Marston’s rifle 
was thought to be a good finish to our first day’s sport, Gordon’s little 
story will be the best clasp to this paper; so I will join Lady War- 
renton at whist against the Parson and Mrs. Q.C.; and trust to the 
generous consideration of the Editor of Belyravia for the due publica- 
tion of these notes on the Festival of St. Partridge at Park Hall. 
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SLAIN AT SADOWA 


(The following incident has been reported in the Daily Telegraph's 
Correspondence.) 


THE cannon were belching their last 

O’er the fields where the routed were flying, 
And shouting pursuers strode fast 

Through the heaps of the dead and the dying. 


War’s rage was beginning to wane ; 
The fierce cared no longer to strike ; 
And the good stooped to soften the pain 
Of victors and vanquished alike. 


A yellow-haired Austrian lad 

Lay at length on a shot-furrowed bank ; 
He was comely and daintily clad 

In the glittering dress of his rank. 


| Not so white, though, his coat as his cheek, 
Nor so red the sash crossing his chest 
| As the horrible crimson streak 

Of the blood that had welled from his breast. 


His foes approached where he was laid, 
To bear him in reach of their skill ; 
But he murmured, “ Give others your aid ; 
By our Fatherland! let me lie still.” 


At dawn they came searching again, 
To winnow the quick from the dead ; 

The boy was set free from his pain, © 
And his faithful young spirit had fled. 


As they lifted his limbs from the ground, 
To hide them away out of sight, 

Lo! under his bosom they found 
The flag he had borne through the fight. 
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He had folded the silk he loved well, 

Lest a shred should be seen at his side: 
To wave it in triumph he fell; 

To save it from capture he died. 


The head of the sternest was bared 
As they gazed on the shot-riven rag, 
And the hand of the hardiest spared 
To make prey of that Austrian flag. 


O’er the tomb of their brother they bowed, 
With a prayer for a spirit as brave ; 

And they gave him the flag for a shroud 
In his narrow and nameless grave. 


BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 
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THE IRON CASKET 
A Tule of the Crabanx Forets 
IN THREE PARTS 


PART THE FIRST 


THE early autumn days are very beautiful at Boulogne-sur-Mer. The 
little town is picturesque at all times, but especially when the clearer 
colder lights and deeper shadows of autumn bring out its irregularities 
of form and its caprices of colour; when the high wind drives the 
fleecy clouds rapidly across the sky, leaving huge rifts through which 
one looks up at the immense height of the blue dome, so tranquil, so 
majestically far above their restless shifting motion. The steepness 
of the streets, the sharp outlines of the houses, the clearly-defined 
hue of the coast, the tumult of the sea, the quietude of the old gray 
ramparts, the dignity with which the dome of the cathedral, and the 
square tower of the ancient Norman keep rear themselves above the 
gigantic walls—are most effective in the fall of the year; that solemn 
and poetic season, in which the fulness of the life of nature and 
the process of its decay are alike present and alike beautiful. 

The season had been an unusually fine and pleasant one at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer in 1864, and the pilgrimages to the famous shrine of Notre 
Dame de Boulogne, which so strongly attract the curiosity and excite 
the surprise of the English visitors, had been particularly numerous 
and gay. In addition to those attractions, a famous preacher had been 
holding forth, evening after evening, for a month, at the Cathe- 
dral ; his sermons had been eagerly listened to by crowds of residents 
and visitors, and his fire, eloquence, and earnestness had furnished a 
theme for conversation among all classes in Boulogne, and were regarded 
with wondering admiration by Catholics and Protestants alike. The 
eloquent and popular Dominican had returned to the retirement of his 
convent at Paris, and I heard of him every where, but had arrived too 
late to profit by the charm and power of his oratory. I had no distinct 
notion of the routine of a Dominican monk’s life, and I felt some 
curiosity respecting the man to whom universal report assigned such 
variety of talents. On such a fine autumnal evening as I have de- 
scribed, it chanced that I was a listener to a conversation in which the 
celebrated Dominican was discussed from various points of view. One 
spoke of his learning and eloquence, and of the sunny frankness, ease, 
and good humour of his manners; another dwelt particularly on his 
kindliness, on his interest in children, and wound up by a sentence 
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which surprised me not a little: this lady said, “He is the most 
amusing man I ever met in my life.” Then came the testimony or 
the children. The monk had joined with the utmost zest in their 
jeux innocents; he was a master of the art of proverbs and charades, 
spoke naturally in calembours, and made bouts rimés faster than they 
could follow him. I wondered much at all this; there was some- 
thing in it so different from any thing I had ever fancied about the 
life of a priest, and especially about the life of a monk ; and I was yet 
more surprised when I learned that.the Dominican in question was an 
accomplished musician, and a well-known contributor to the religious 
and critical literature of the day. From this special theme, the conver- 
sation wandered to the lives and experiences of the foreign clergy in 
general; and I gave expression to my ideas of the solitude, the hard- 
ness, and the apathy of these existences, whose real conditions were 
unknown to me. I had often mused upon the terrible knowledge of 
evil which the performance of a priest’s duty brings with it, and won- 
dered whether, in all but callous hearts, the faculty of happiness must 
not be destroyed by such knowledge. In a modified degree, all who 
have passed earliest childhood share it: but to them it is possible to 
keep aloof from it in a great measure ; there must be more or less of 
free-will, of choice, in our acquisition of such knowledge; there must be 
voluntary application of our powers of observation to the developments 
of evil around us ; but this is not a priest’s case. I had said something 
on this matter, and a gentleman who was present replied to my obser- 
vation : 

“Péare M. would have convinced you,” he said, “that the life 
of the cloister is not necessarily a gloomy one. I never saw a man 
who loved life more. He is just thirty-six; and I heard him say he 
hoped the good God would grant him thirty-six years more, to serve 
Him in this world, before He calls him to see Him in the next.” 

“ Thirty-six years more !” I said, in amazement ; “a monk wish for 
thirty-six years more of an existence which seems to me like a life of 
despair !” 

“Do you then believe that there is, that there can be any such 
thing ?” asked Mr. K seriously. “Let us pass by the question of 
monastic life for a moment, and consider that of the life of men in 
the world, sinful men, even impenitent men. Is there any such possi- 
bility as a life of despair ?” 

“ Assuredly there is,” I answered. “There are lives which have 
exhausted the resources of calamity; there are lives marked by every 
variety of suffering—by disappointment, by bereavement, by desertion, 
loneliness, calumny, gross injustice. Are not such lives, as well as 
those which are filled with crime, lives of despair ?” 

“No,” he said; “certainly not. There is no place for despair as an 
abiding feeling in the human heart. But your remarks, expressive of 
a feeling which is very ne‘ural, until one has studied the sterner 
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aspects of life more closely than it is one’s custom to do, have awak- 
ened a recollection in my mind which has a close bearing upon the 
subject from which our conversation has strayed—the experiences of 
the priesthood.” 

“T have often thought what they must be,” I said; “ but I have 
never had an opportunity of learning any facts. That the life of con- 
scientious priests must be stern and sad, must, I think, be beyond 
dispute.” 

“True,” he answered, “but full of consolation too. Shall I tell 
you a story told me by a Jesuit priest, a story which has a strange 
bearing on the.question with which our digression began ;—that of the 
possibility of a life of despair ?” 

I assented joyfully, and my friend left the room for a few minutes. 
When he returned he brought with him a closely written manuscript, 
which he adjusted for reading, while he spoke as follows : 

“Perhaps the saddest and hardest part of that life which you 
think so sad and so hard—the life of the priesthood and the cloister—is 
its large, constant, and inevitable contact with crime. Every human 
existence has points of contact with evil, many with crime and misery. 
The lawyer and the physician can tell their stories of the hardening, 
the depressing influence of such contact; but their experiences fade 
into insignificance in the presence of those of the priest. And, while 
the ordinary routine of his calling brings every priest into constant 
inexorable collision with that mystery of iniquity, which dishonours 
the Creator, and renders His creatures wretched, that contact is 
doubly intimate, and infinitely more painful, when his lot is cast 
among the avowedly criminal classes. There is no more severe trial, 
there is no sterner experience than the life of a priest whose penitents 
are forgats, whose sphere of duty is the chiourmes. He sees crime 
there, not, as it were, accidentally—under a decent. social veil, lifted 
before him alone—not hedged about with discreet silence, not casual ; 
but in all its coarseness and indecency, in all its irrational folly, in all 
its nude inconsequence. There sympathy must keep silence, and com- 
passion seek no expression of its pangs. There dread expiation treads 
its monotonous round, and men’s hearts, black with unrepented crime, 
writhe under the sense of helplessness forced upon them by the irre- 
sistible arm of systematic punishment. There men cease to be indi- 
viduals, and become items in a total, portions of a system, joints in a 
mechine ; there rage is impotent, hatred is harmless, vengeance is 
impossible, free-will is abrogated, pride is extinguished in the dead 
level of an equality of contempt, and a perfectly-adjusted apportion- 
ment of suffering. Impulse is fruitless, and rebellion is absurd. 

“There is but one man to whom the forgat is a man, not an item, 
not a cipher; one man to whom he is the image of God, horribly 
defaced, blasphemously desecrated, but still the image of God; one 
man to whom he is not an enslaved body, a toiling compound of flesh 
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and blood, which must work, and eat, and sleep, and keep silence, 
with automaton-like submission to the supreme authority of organisa- 
tion, but an immortal soul, the question of whose penitence or impenit- 
ence is of sufficient ‘mportance to occupy the attention of the Holy 
Trinity :—this one man is the chaplain to the chiowrmes. 

“Tt chanced, a few years ago,” continued Mr. K., “that I associated 
for some time pretty frequently with a priest who had been for several 
years at Toulon, working among the forgats there. He was a grave, 
learned, elderly man, and his countenance and manner alike bore 
the impress of the painful and laborious life he had led for so long, 
and the depressing associations with which he had been surrounded. 
Much of our conversation naturally turned upon the system of the 
travauz forcés, on the efficacy of the punishment there, in a reforma- 
tory sense, on the various effects on the minds of the criminals of their 
comparative degrees and terms of punishment, and on his own expe- 


' riences in his priestly capacity, in the citta dolente, among the perduta 


gente. 

“Tf a life of despair were indeed a possibility it might surely be 
found among the convicts condemned @ perpétuité to the travaux 
forcés. I was not so confidently certain then, as I am now, that 
there is no such possibility ; and I often questioned the priest on 
the condition of these unhappy men. He told me much that was 
painful to hear, painful to think of; little that I could repeat to 
you here; but invariably this: that those forgats, who, being des- 
perate ruffians when their punishment (destined to be of life-long 
duration) begins, remain ruffians, are they who never lose the hope 
of effecting a successful evasion. You will say, then, that the men 
who cease to entertain such a hope sink down into mere listless 
brutal apathy, into the mechanical obedience of fear; and so realise 
your theory of a life of despair. But it is not so. Among these 
hopeless ones, Pére Rougemont told me he numbered some very 
sincere penitents, who fulfilled their expiatory task with no mere 
sullen acquiescence, but with resigned and cheerful humility ; while 
those who had neither hope of release in this world, nor heavenly 
irradiation of the darkness of their merited lot, became reconciled 
in time; and laboured on, for the most part cheerfully, though with 
occasional fierce bursts of anguish and wrath, which lessened in num- 
ber and intensity as time wore away. 

“Among his unhappy charges, one attracted the attention of Pére 
Rougemont in no ordinary degree. No. 608 was a tall, spare, strong- 
looking, middle-aged man, with an intelligent countenance, and without 
the habitually downcast and sullen expression familiar to those who are 
accustomed to see the faces of criminals daily. Something thoughtful, 
self-contained, and even elevated in his look, something patient in his 
attitude, together with the serious attention, quite apart from the 
decorum exacted by routine, which this man exhibited at the religious 
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services and instructions, struck the Jesuit as very unusual in such 
a place, and sufficiently remarkable to have been observed in any. 
He inquired, after the limited fashion in which inquiry is possible at 
the chiourmes, and found that No. 608 was among the life-sentences, 
and that he bore a good character; had never been inscrit; and 
though considered maussade by his companions, it was easy to ascer- 
tain that this opinion was founded upon his reticence, decency of 
language, and pious observances. Pére Rougemont observed No. 608 
still more closely, and wondered at the apparent contradiction between 
his character and the crime which had brought so fearful a punishment. 
This crime was of a serious nature—it was robbery with attempted 
assassination ; a kind of violence far from uncommon among the French 
peasantry. 

“ Another point of singularity about the convict No. 608 im- 
pressed itself upon Pére Rougemont; and in order to understand how 
eminently it was calculated to do so, you must try to realise for a 
moment what it must be to listen to the confessions of the forgats. 
It is an experience which leaves its mark on a priest’s whole life; it 
is full of unspeakable sadness, of the temptation to despair. Things 
which are ‘not to be spoken of among Christians’ are familiar to 
the wretched dwellers in those dark places of the earth; and nowhere 
is the holy power of religion more heavily taxed, as nowhere are its 
consolations more sorely needed. No. 608 was a regular attendant 
at the confessional; and each time, as the man retired, with a bowed 
head and a tranquil heart, from the presence of the priest, he left him 
more and more wondering and perplexed. What were the revelations 
made by this violent ruffian, this crime-stained wretch, whose life was 
doomed to pass away in the prolonged punishment of a forgat’s expia- 
tion? Occasional distractions in prayer, transitory lapses from charity 
towards his fellows, impatience under their insults, anger and disgust 
at their foul language, self-condemnation because his cheerful acqui- 
escence in his doom sometimes flagged. Beyond such self-accusation 
the confidences of the forgat never went. At length Pére Rougemont 
told the man with what amazement he regarded him, and its origin. 
Partly moved by an irresistible desire to know more of this strange 
penitent, so unlike his fellows, and partly by the fear which, rever- 
theless, he instinctively rejected, that the man’s confessions might be 
insincere, might be sacrilegious, he told him that the irreconcilable 
difference between the state of his conscience and his position as a 
criminal of the gravest degree troubled him, and pressed him to give 
an explanation. 

“No. 608 complied, though not without hesitation. ‘I will tell you 
my history, my father,’ he said; ‘though I could tell it to none but 
you, lest the long lesson of my life should be unlearned through such a 
confidence.’ 

“The tale which Pére Rougemont then heard he wroté down with 
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only the necessary changes of name and place; and as he gave the Ms. 
into my temporary keeping, I transcribed and will now read it to you. 

‘My native village,’ said No. 608, ‘was a poor place, and we were 
all poor people there. It lay close to the sea, on one of the barest and 
most inhospitable of the worthern coasts. We were not unhappy, 
though we lived as we worked, hard; but we were proud and ignorant, 
and religion had failed to recover her footing amongst us. The hard- 
ness of heart and deadness of faith which had come upon France in the 
days of our fathers held us in their bonds, and we left religion to those 
who are never satisfied for long without it—the women. My father 
died when I was a child; and my sister and myself were brought up 
strictly and laboriously by my mother. She was a stern, silent 
woman, over whose earlier life the storm of the Revolution had burst. 
She and my father had been confidential servants in the employment 
of a great nobleman; and for some time had been in imminent danger 
of sharing the fate of their master and his proud and beautiful wife, 
who died by the gn’llotine in the first days of the Terror. But there 
was some little safe.y in insignificance in that dreadful time; and my 
father and mother were spared,—overlooked perhaps. Sorrow and 
fear had early set their mark upon my mother; and poverty deepened 
it. After my father’s death, her rare smiles became rarer; and in 
truth our poor home had liitle to lighten it, save Aline’s beauty. 
She was beautiful indeed,—a tall, graceful, dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, 
whose loveliness hard work and the uncared-for life of a poor village 
could not injure. As soon as she was able to stand at the ironing- 
table, my mother made her share her labour; she was the only 
laundress the village boasted, and her chief livelihood was derived 
from the Chiteau de Corandeuil, the sole seigneurial residence for 
miles around. I worked in the village smithy; and I too was fre- 
quently employed at the chateau, for I was ingenious and handy, and 
had a good deal of time to spare. Some of our pleasantest hours 
were those we passed together, in going to and returning from 
Corandeuil ; Aline with some article of dress, a white gown or petti- 
coat amply stiffened and dazzlingly white, hung from a long stick 
over her shoulder, and I with my bag of tools in my hand. 

‘The Chateau de Corandeuil was a league’s distance from the village, 
and by so much farther inland. In old days it had been a splendid 
place, and it had external grandeur still. The great gates of wrought 
iron opened on a smooth expanse of greensward, bounded on three sides 
by the centre and the wings of the vast building, and divided by a 
wide carriage-way of fine yellow gravel, which led to the entrance; 
a wide doorway of carved oak, reached by a flight of flat, broad, gray 
marble steps, and shaded by a splendid baldaquin, also of carved oak, 
which had been brought from a Flemish town in the time of the old 
wars. It was a still and silent place in my boyhood ; for the chételaine 
was a widow; the Revolution, which had spared her life, had slain her 
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husband, and diminished her fortune to a maintenance too modest to 
permit her to keep up her former state. 

‘Madame de Corandeuil had two children, a boy and girl, of the 
same age as myself and Aline. The establishment at the chiteau con- 
sisted of Jean Comel, the steward; a tutor for the young count, whose 
title, however, was laid aside during his boyhood ; a femme-de-chambre 
named Clémence Dervaux, who was Aline’s particular friend, though 
her senior by several years; and a few domestics of various grades. 
Life at the chiteau was not much less dull than life at the village; 
but at least they knew more there of what was going on in the world 
than we did ; and after my return from a few hours’ work at Corandeuil, 
I was looked upon with curiosity and interest, as the bringer of news 
from a system of things far outside of ours. 

‘Eugéne de Corandeuil was a fine handsome youth, with all the 
personal beauty and but little of the offensive pride of his race. His 
comparative poverty and his mother’s prejudices had combined to keep 
him in retirement. He disliked the Empire, but he chafed very little, 
if at all, under the necessity which held him back from the great world 
of Paris. He was a student and, though in a less degree, a sportsman. 
He was affable and considerate to all his inferiors, and was beloved 
by his dependants, with one exception. This exception was Charles 
Comel, the son-of the steward, a lad a little younger than the Count 
and myself. A fierce quarrel, which had its origin in an act of cruelty 
to a pet dog committed by Charles when they were little more than chil- 
dren, had resulted in bitter and vindictive hatred on the part of Comel, 
and in indifference, too indifferent to be disdainful, on that of the 
young Count. Between Eugéne de Corandeuil and his mother perfect 
sympathy and affection existed, and they were closely united in loving 
solicitude for the remaining member of the little family circle, Isabelle 
de Corandeuil, who was blind. This young lady was younger than 
her brother, and had been born a few weeks subsequent to her father’s. 
death. 

‘I need tell you little of the affairs at the Chéteau de Coran- 
deuil. The blind girl loved Aline much; she could not, indeed, see her 
beauty, which year by year increased, but she could appreciate her 
high spirit, her quick wit, her resolute nature, and that dauntless 
courage and endurance which contrasted so markedly with her own 
timid and yielding disposition ; as strangely as her fair tresses, pale- 
cheeks, and sightless blue eyes contrasted with the radiant and domi- 
nant, the passionate and stern beauty of Aline. Time passed, and my 
sister and I were left alone. Our mother died just as the news of 
the abdication of the Emperor had reached our remote village. We 
were not ardent politicians, and we had not felt very strongly on the 
matter, except when the Conscription pressed heavily upon us. Many 
of our companions had left us, never to return; their bones were 
whitening on distant battle-fields, and their places knew them no 
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more. The only person of our little society who was really enthu- 
siastic in the cause of Napoleon was Charles Comel, and he bewailed 
the abdication and the restoration very bitterly. With the restoration 
came new life and movement at the chiteau. Madame de Corandeuil 
resolved to proceed to Paris immediately, to present her son, by the 
title of his ancestors, to the legitimate sovereign of France; and the 
young Count, nothing loth, communicated to me his approaching de- 
parture, and his determination to enter the army, now that the lilies 
of France were once more displayed upon the immemorial standard. 
Eugéne de Corandeuil was twenty-three years old at this time, and 
in the prime of manly strength and beauty. Before she left the 
| chiteau Madame la Comtesse had taken Aline into her service, on 
|| the death of our mother, and assigned to her the duty of attending 
on Mademoiselle Isabelle. Our little village home was dismantled. I 
| resided with my employer; and as I added some of the finer processes 
of a smith’s work to my former avocation, I began to earn a little 

| more than the bare subsistence to which I had been so long limited. 
|| I seldom went to the chiteau now to see my sister, but she frequently 

| | came half-way to the village to meet me, when my day’s work was 
| done, and the femme-de-chambre had replaced her with her young 
mistress. Our place of meeting was in a dreary spot enough; but all 
the face of the country about there was dreary;—it was a ruined mill, 

under the walls of which ran a swift and deep but narrow stream. 
Some heavy stones had fallen from the ruin so long before, that they 
were stained and grass-grown, and on them Aline and I used to sit 
| in the evenings, during the short time she permitted herself to remain 








absent from her helpless charge. 

‘I must now tell you what manner of persons my sister and myself 
were at this time. She was, as I have said, beautiful; a woman of 
the stern imposing presence and dauntless resolution which had made 
so many of her sisterhood heroic in those terrible days of which the 
story had been familiar to us from our infancy. She was not ignorant, 
and neither was I; but I did not care for reading, while books were 
her delight. I think she had inspired Mademoiselle de Corandeuil with 
the love of them, and the greater portion of her time was passed in 
reading aloud to her afflicted charge. Aline had great talents, and 
was in every respect above her position in life. I have said our litile 
village society was not a religious one, and in this that of the chiteau 
resembled ours, for no one within its walls cared about religion. Aline, 
in particular, plunged into the atheistical literature of the period and 
of the century with avidity; and though I knew nothing of it, my 
ignorance arose from no conscientious scruples, but only from want of 
taste. I lived a careless, immoral life: the pleasures within my reach 
were not many, and they had little but their sinfulness to recommend 
them ; but, such as they were, I accepted them readily enough; and 
knowing that my work was conscientiously done, I thought of, I be- 
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lieved in, no higher duty. My most intimate and constant associate 
was Charles Comel, who was frequently present at my wayside inter- 
views with Aline, and of whose admiration for her I began to conceive 
some suspicions shortly after she had gone to reside at the chiteau. 
I told these suspicions to my sister; reminded her, that as neither 
of them had any means, and old Jean Comel was renowned for his 
love of money, his stinginess to his son, and his general arbitrariness, 
a marriage between them would be impossible. Aline received my 
representations without embarrassment—indeed she was never embar- 
rassed—and replied to them frankly. 

“Do not fear, Antoine,” she said; “I have no wish to marry 
Charles Comel.” 

“ But you know he loves you, my sister.” 

“T know it,” she said; “but I repeat, I shall never marry him. 
I have far other designs than the wretched life of the village, or even 
the servile one of the chateau, for my future.” 

‘While she spoke, a strange thrill in her voice struck me pain- 
fully, and I looked at her with wonder, as she sat on a block of 
stone, as proudly, as calmly, as gracefully, as a throned queen; and 
looked out straight towards the horizon, with a new expression in her 
stern dark eyes, and a purpose in each line of her handsome face. The 
next moment every feature softened, and she looked up with her rare, 
glancing smile, and greeted Comel, who had come up behind me in 
the short interval of silence. That night I felt.uneasy and troubled ; 
for I began to fear Aline loved this young man; and the resolution 
with which she had expressed herself disturbed me, even more than the 
contemplation of the hopelessness of the matter would have done, had 
her determination been different. 

‘A short time passed, and news of a serious nature reached the 
chiteau. The Countess had been attacked by a dangerous illness, and 
was to return to Corandeuil when her convalescence should render her 
removal possible. The Count had obtained a congé, and was to accom- 
pany her. In due time they came, and all the inhabitants of the ché- 
teau assembled at the grand entrance to receive them. Mademoiselle 
de Corandeuil awaited the arrival of her mother and brother, leaning 
on Aline’s arm ; and the most casual observer could hardly have failed 
to be struck by the contrast which the two girls presented; the one 
pale, chétive, insignificant, the other grandly, majestically, vigorously, 
almost audaciously beautiful. As Aline offered her respectful saluta- 
tion to the Countess, releasing Isabelle’s arm, that she might be folded 
in her mother’s embrace, I saw two things. The first, that the young 
Count started perceptibly, and an expression of wondering admiration 
passed over his ingenuous features; the second, that a terrible and 
unmistakable change had come upon the Countess. It was impossible 
to tell by any look or gesture of hers, that Aline had recognised the 
presence of Eugéne de Corandeuil. That evening my sister said to me, 
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“ Antoine, Madame la Comtesse stayed too long in Paris.” 

“ Why,” said I; “do you think she is seriously ill ?” 

‘She smiled strangely, and said, “She has come home to die. 
But I don’t mean that only. M. le Comte has learned to have his 
own way /@ bas. He was a good boy enough here, and without a 
murmur would have married any little lady whom his mother should 
have disinterred from a convent for him. He has now rejected her 
choice ; and when she is dead he will choose for himself, or, at least, 
he will believe that he does so.” .... 

‘The Countess de Corandeuil was dead within two months; and 
Eugéne was the infatuated slave of my sister Aline. At first I was 
struck by a kind of terror at so incongruous an attachment ; but yet I 
lent myself unscrupulously to Aline’s designs. I listened eagerly to her 
stories of the Count’s protestations. I knew that he had resigned his 
commission in the king’s army; and that he had abandoned himself 
to the passion which obscured his ambition, his family ‘pride, every 
thing but itself. I had no fear for Aline. She did not love him; 
but she -was inexorably resolved on forcing him to the desperate 
step of marrying her ; he, the representative of one of the noblest 
families in the kingdom, a house whose alliances had been, in the 
time of its wealth and splendour, the special care of the sovereigns 
of France. All this was, of course, gone by for ever ; the Revolution 
had irrevocably destroyed much, and such privileges of rank were 
among the ruins it had made ; the Restoration was powerless to reseat 
aristocracy in the fulnéss of its power, its insolence, and its prescrip- 
tion. Yet I doubted. When I spoke to Aline of my doubts, she 
listened with a contemptuous, insolent smile, and answered nothing. 
That Charles Comel loved her I knew, and sometimes a vague fear 
would cross my mind that mischief would come of the two passions in 
his breast,—love for Aline, and hatred for the Count. But I must 
hasten, as even then fate was hastening on towards me and my sister. 

‘Napoleon returned from Elba, and all France was seized with 
the fever of the Hundred Days. Charles Comel came to me in a 
state of frantic excitement, und told me that he was going to join 
the army, rallying from every point around the irresistible eagles. 
“Why should I stay here,” he said, “with no prospect beyond that 
of waiting for a miserly old father’s death, which may not take place 
until I have lost all chance of gaining any thing I care for? There 
is a career for every man in following the fortunes of the Emperor.” 
In a few days, during which I saw nothing of Aline, he had left 
the village, and old Comel bewailed the loss of a son whom his own 
avarice had driven to this desertion. It was some time since Aline, 
Charles, and I had been together, and I had of late avoided speaking 
of him to the haughty and impatient girl. 

‘The Hundred Days were at an end; the allied sovereigns were 
in Paris ; and Eugéne de Corandeuil had very reluctantly proceeded 
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thither, to pay his respects to the king, for the last time restored ; 
when the news of Charles Comel’s death reached his father. He 
had died of his wounds in a hospital at Brussels, having charged 
a wounded but convalescent comrade with two letters, which duly 
arrived at their destination. One was addressed to old Comel, and 
was affectionately worded. The son besought his father to seek 
consolation for his loss in giving me a place in his affections. 
* Antoine is my best friend,” he said, “and will be to you a son.” 
The other letter was addressed to Aline ; but it was not until long 
afterwards that I learned the nature of its contents. I saw her on 
the day after she received it. She was quite calm ; but there was not 
a trace of colour in her face, and on her brow a frown set fixedly, 
which never again left it. I began, naturally, to speak to her of 
the subject most in my thoughts; but she stopped me, with an 
imperative gesture. “Not now, Antoine. Sometime hence I shall 
have somewhat to say to you concerning Charles Comel. Until then 
keep silence.” Repeating her former gesture, she left me. 

‘From that time forth I was much with Jean Comel, and folks 
said it was easy to see who would be the next intendant at Cor- 
andeuil ; and some even spoke with a sneering. meaning of the 
favour in which Aline and myself were held. This in no wise 
troubled me; I doubted Aline’s success in the difficult game she 
was playing ; but I never feared for her safety, because I thoroughly 
understood her indifference to Eugéne de Corandeuil. 

‘It. was yet early in the winter; and the Count de Corandeuil 
had gone into Brittany, after a short sojourn at the chiteau ; when 
one night, after the woman who cleaned the heuse in which the old 
smith and I lived, had gone away, and I was alone in the little 
kitchen behind the shop, a cautious knock at the door attracted 
my attention. I withdrew the bolt, and beheld Aline, wrapped in 
a large mantle, its hood being drawn over her head, and under 
which her face, ghastly in its pallor, and yet lighted up by a fierce 
and terrible excitement, looked out at me with a gaze which almost 
turned me to stone. She was supporting herself against the door 
with one hand, which, with the outstretched arm, was the only part 
of her form visible. I placed my arm round her to lead her into the 
house, but she threw it off, and crossed the threshold with a firm 
step. I followed her, and she said, “ Bolt the door.” 

‘I obeyed. She seated herself in old Pierre’s arm-chair, still 
shrouded in the folds of her heavy mantle. 

“Ts the old man asleep?” she asked. 

“Yes, Aline. But, in the name of Heaven, what brings you here, 
and thus? What has happened?” 

‘I began to shake off the fascination of surprise and apprehension 
which had held me silent, and questioned her eagerly. 

“TI don’t come in the name of Heaven,” she said, in a cold sneering 
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tone and with a ghastly smile; “I come on a terrible errand. Sit 
down, Antoine, and hear me; but first give me wine—good wine, if 
you have it, and a morsel of bread. Be quick; I am faint.” 

‘A violent shudder shook her as she spoke. She soaked some mor- 
sels of the bread in the wine which I hastened to set before her, and 
ate them eagerly; still using only one hand; still holding her mantle 
round her with the other. I sat and gazed at her face, on which 
mingled agony and resolution were visible. 

“Listen to me,” she said, in a voice which was not like hers as I 
had ever heard it. ‘“ You love me, Antoine, and I—I think I love you. 
I never feared any one, and I don’t fear you. I told you I should one 
day speak to you of a man who is dead, and who wrote to me when he 
was dying. I am come here now to speak to you of him.” 

‘She leaned forward, and her clenched hand rested heavily on the 
table. 

“Charles Comel loved me, Antoine; and I loved him. You knew 
his, I suppose?” 

‘I made a gesture of assent. 

“T knew there was one thing I loved better than him—my ambi- 
tion; but I did xot know, until he was dead and I had read his letter, 
that there was any thing he loved better than me., I deceived him, as I 
thought ; poor fool that I was, not to know that a great passion, like 
that he nourished—not love, another, a greater—gives clear-sighted- 
ness, gives craft, gives caution, gives patience. I never meant to 
marry him; and I thought he did not know it; but I loved him. 
Stay, Antoine ; read this, and see how I have been duped.” 

‘She drew from her bosom, but with a cautious movement which 
still left her figure quite hidden, a coarse sheet of paper closely written 
over, and gave it to me. I read these lines, in Charles Comel’s hand ; 
they had been written with much difficulty, and evidently at different 
times. 

“ Brussels——I am dying, Aline; and when you read these words I 
shall be dead. You can afford to forgive a dead man;—but, lest the 
vengeance for which I have so long waited and thirsted should be for- 
feited by any impulse of your grief, for your sake and mine I cannot 
permit you to cherish a delusion. I loved you, Aline; but I did not 
love you so much as I hated Eugéne de Corandeuil. You loved me; 
but not so much as you loved your resolution to become a countess, 
—a resolution I never blamed, since it served my purposes. When 
you urged me to join the Emperor’s army, as a means of rendering 
our marriage possible, I perfectly understood your design, and I 
acquiesced in it, because it suited my purpose to leave Corandeuil. 
I should have been happy to have made you my wife; but I was hap- 
pier in reflecting that the Count de Corandeuil would make you “his, 
after you had been my mistress. A very long score was wiped out in 
this pleasant perspective. I did not indeed reckon so confidently on 
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the sabres of these English, which have closed my accounts with all 
the world prematurely ;—one cannot take every thing into account ;— 
but, lest I should be deceived when I shall have no partie en revanche in 
my power, I tell you all the truth now. There is no safety in reckon- 
ing on events in which women are concerned, if one does not make 
sure that their hearts will not play one false. I remember the difficulty 
I experienced in getting your heart to betray your head, Aline; and 
I am therefore careful to provide against its possible treachery to my 
purposes, by any softness to my memory. Pray do not be false to the 
designs of years merely because they were my designs also; pray do not 
relinquish your own game because I too have played it, though not with 
cartes sur table. When I think that, had your resolution to resist only 
exceeded mine to conquer, Eugéne de Corandeuil would have achieved 
a last triumph over me ;—whereas I die with the consciousness that, 
if once more you are weak, I have at least ruined his dearest hopes and 
wrung his heart to the core; and if you are, as you will be, strong, 
I shall have sullied his honour and degraded his noble race,—I am 
inclined to bid this life a petit bon jour with much cheerfulness. Se- 
riously, Aline, we are quits. You deceived me, and I deceived you. 
You have the best of it, for you are living, and may be Countess de 
Corandeuil; whereas I die, by English swords too, and can be nothing. 
For the little time that remains, however, I love you, Aline. Antoine 
is a bon gargon, but stupid. I hope my father will observe what I have 
said about him; and that thus, in a roundabout way, some of the 
money which you would never hfe taken from me may come to you. 
It comes from Corandeuil also, you know; and thus it will be yours 
in all fashions. CHARLES COMEL.” 


‘I read this terrible letter with mingled stupefaction and rage, and 
then fiercely asked Aline if what this man said was true ? 

“Quite true, Antoine,” she answered, in the same cold sneering 
tone. “Yes, he has his revenge; he has succeeded in his purpose. 
And I too will carry mine through. He might have allowed me to 
regret him,” she said, with a momentary touch of sadness in her tone; 
“but he could not resist the boastfulness of his nature. Yes, I will 
be Countess de Corandeuil, and that soon. But you must help me.” 

“JT, Aline! How can I help you, wretched child? You have 
ruined yourself; this must be known to some one who will bring it 
to the Count’s ears, and then what becomes of your chance of a fine 
marriage ?” 

‘God forgive me! This was my sole thought; I had no care for 
the ruined honour, the endangered soul of my sister. 

“No,” she said, “no, I am safe; there is no danger. Clémence 
knows indeed that I have had a lover, but she believes the Count to 
be he; and as she has taken it into her head latterly, since she has lost 
some of her teeth and her complexion, to become very dévofe, she will 
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see in this marriage only a reparation. Another victory for Charles 
Comel, if he knows it! But you must aid me, Antoine; and at once. 
Look here.” 

‘She put aside the folds of her mantle, and showed me, held closely 
by her left arm across her bosom, the tiny form of a sleeping infant. 
I recoiled from the sight with an exclamation of horror; but she put 
her right hand on me, and pushed me down into my seat again. 

“Listen,” she said rapidly; and as she spoke her face grew paler 
and paler, and her eyes shone feverishly; while at almost every sen- 
tence she pressed the infant so strongly with her arm, that I was 
surprised it did not wake and cry. “I left the chfteau this morning, 
on the pretext that you had sent for me, being ill. I felt that my hour 
had come. You know the ruined mill, Antoine, and the angle of the 
two walls which are yet standing. In that desolate spot I endured my 
anguish, quite alone. I need not tell you if it tried my courage to do 
that—but I had much to gain—most womer have only sympathy and 
love, and win them best by weakness. My child was born in the twi- 
light. I had made a little dress to cover it; and I fed it once from my 
bosom. Then, when I thought I might safely come through the village, 
sure that all would be within their miserable houses, I came on here.” 

“Good God, Aline!” I cried; “you have killed yourself. It is 
impossible that you can survive. And tiie child—dia ii not cry?” 

‘A new and ghastly suspicion crossed may mind. Was the child 
alive? Aline saw the thought and answered it. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Antoine; the@thild lives. But I had to take 
precautions against its being heard; and I dropped a little laudanum 
between its lips, when it had been fed and warmed. Here, bend your 
head, and you will see and hear its breathing.” 

‘I leaned down to the rosy lips of the little creature, and I did 
feel the faint breath gently exhaled. I touched the forehead; it was 
damp, no doubt from the heat and want of air under Aline’s mantle. 

“There is not a moment to be lost, Antoine,” said Aline; “you 


must go at once to V—, where you can procure a horse, and ride. 


thence at full speed to L—.” (She named a large city within twenty 
miles of our village.) “There is an asylum there for enfans trouvés. 
You have but to leave your horse at an auberge and walk to the gate. 
When you ring, a basket will be let down; place my child in it,”—she 
winced for a moment, and ground her strong white teeth,—“ and take 
up the ticket with a number on it, which you will find in the basket. 
Then the basket will be drawn up, and you can return 5 speedily as 
possible. In the mean time I shall remain here; and my absence from 
the chAteau will excite no comment. When the o!d woman comes in 
the morning, I shall tell her that I came to see you, and was too ill to 
return; and that you have gone to the chateau to carry my excuses to 
Mademoiselle. I will employ her and engage her attention; you will 
return as rapidly as possible, and though we must incur some risk, 
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I think by carrying out this plan it will be confined to the danger of 
some of the people at the chateau discovering that you are not ill, and 
of old Madelon finding out that you did not go to Corandeuil,—dis- 
coveries which will trouble us little, as they will not reach the ears of 
Mademoiselle.” 

‘There was an air of absolute command about Aline on all occa- 
sions; but now it became irresistible, and I had no thought of opposing 
her. I saw at a glance that as she said, and only as she said, this secret 
could be kept, and her scheme carried into effect. All my thoughts 
and feelings were in confusion; but Aline did not give me time to try 
and arrange them. “Time flies,” she said, “and I must get some rest. 
Go, Antoine, and at once. I have counted on you, and have said 
nothing of reward. But, be assured, the Countess de Corandeuil will 
richly repay the devotion of her brother.” Even in that moment of 
danger and of suffering the woman’s voice was full of pride and boast- 
fulness. “I have money,” she continued. “ My wages—I have not 
spent them ; so pay well and have a good horse. You can say you go 
on pressing affairs for the Intendant of Corandeuil ; and, indeed, your 
errand somewhat concerns Comel,” she added, with slow bitterness, 
and a wan smile of self-mockery. 

‘I made my preparations to depart, put on strong shoes and a 
loose warm coat, and then approached Aline in silence. She rose, 
laid the sleeping infant on the cushion of her chair, and taking off a 
small woollen shawl she wore, knetted it firmly round my neck, under 
my coat, after the fashion of a sling. She then took up the child, still 
sleeping, and gazed at it very steadily. 

“Tt is hard for you to part with the baby, Aline,” I said; “take 
courage, my sister; he will be well cared for, and one day I will reclaim 
him.” 

“Tt would be harder, Antoine,” she replied firmly, “if I had to 
regret his father also.” 

‘This word showed me the depth of her passionate resentment more 
clearly than any she had yet spoken. She touched the infant’s cheek 
with her finger, took his tiny hands in hers, and put them to her lips, 
kissed his damp brow, and without a tear laid him in the sort of 
hammock she had formed of the shawl hung round my neck. She 
then buttoned my coat at the throat and the waist, leaving the inter- 
vening space open, and placed my awkward arm in the proper position 
to support the infant. 

‘In another minute she had shut the door behind me. 

‘The night was dark and cold, and the wind swept over the high 
land through which my path to V. lay, with an angry blustering 





voice. As I strode along, carrying my tranquil little burden, my 
thoughts began to arrange themselves, and I contemplated all the 
circumstances of the position in which Aline and I found ourselves. 
I felt no anger against her, though I reviled and execrated the dead 
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man who had made her subservient to his purpose of revenge. I 
vaguely admired her courage, her marvellous physical endurance, her 
rapid mastery of the position, her facility of invention; and having 
reached this stage of reflection, I even began to wonder whether she 
had had any alternative resources in contemplation—what, for instance, 
she would have done, had the Count not been obliged to go to Brittany, 
or had she been unable to leave the chiteau at an opportune moment. 

‘ After a while my thoughts became quite objectless and desultory, 
and then at last, and just as I was entering the little town of V , 
where I intended to procure a horse, I began to think of the child. 
How soundly he slept, and how long! Two hours had elapsed since 
I had left our village, and.my little burden had not stirred. The moon 
had now risen, a1d was casting a straggling light across my path. I 
stopped, and proceeded cautiously to look at the infant, carefully shel- 
tering him at the same time from exposure to the cold. The face had 
a strange appearance, caused, as I thought at the first glance, by the 
ungenial light; but the next instant a horrible fear seized me. I 
snatched the babe from its warm covering, felt its limbs, and laid its 
face to mine. The tiny limbs, the waxen face, were cold, and almost 
stiff—my sister had ignorantly killed her child! The first shock of 
this fearful knowledge utterly overpowered me, and I sat down by 
the roadside, feeble and overwhelmed. My journey was needless now. 
What should Ido? Dispose of the infant’s body, and return to Aline 
and tell her truth? No—she might not believe my story, she might 
believe me, and not herself, guilty of the child’s death. I was not 
willing to accept such a transfér of responsibility. How to dispose of 
the body, besides? I was on a bleak high-road; one of those pitiless, 
shadeless roads common in the north of France. I was near to the 
town of V. ; even at so late an hour I might be seen; the infant, 
did I abandon it on the road, might be found before I had reached 
home, and pursuit at once be instituted. I had no means of making 
a hole in the ground to serve as a grave, and I knew not whether there 
was a pit, a well, or a stream in the vicinity. As I thought thus, a 
sudden remembrance struck me—I knew now how I could dispose of 
the body of the infant. I rose instantly, buttoned my coat over the 
little corpse, which made me shudder by its harmless contact, and re- 
traced my steps with all the expedition in my power. It was three 
o’clock when I reached the smith’s, and the darkness and silence were 
universal. I hoped Aline might be sleeping, and yet I feared that her 
repose might prevent her giving me admittance. I cautiously threw 
some earth against the window, and it was gently opened. I spoke at 
once, “It is I, Aline; open the door.” 

‘She did so, but without bringing a light. I caught her hand, led 
her into the kitchen, and told her, as rapidly as I could, what had 
occurred. Her face was, of course, invisible, but she uttered a moan 
of mingled agony and weakness, and then kept silence. I struck a 
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light, and when I looked at her I was shocked at her appearance. Her 
eyes were hollow, her cheeks pale and sunken, her lips bloodless. She 
sat in her chair huddled together, her hands hanging helplessly down. 
In this access of feebleness I foresaw the ruin of all our plans. I 
unfastened my coat, laid the little corpse upon her knees, beseeching 
her to rouse herself, and consider the immediate necessity for action. 
After the interval of a minute, she said, 

“Why did you bring the baby back, Antoine ?” 

‘TI gave her all the reasons but one, and that one she divined. 

“And because you fancied I might think you had completed my 
work. No, brother, if we must use the jargon of the fools around us, 
you and I are not good, but we are not so bad as to be able to kill 
a baby. My child has indeed died by my act, but not with my inten- 
tion. And now, Antoine, where is it to be buried ?” 

‘Even as she spoke, she forced herself back to her former composure, 
and began to straighten the little limbs and compose the dead infant’s 
garments. I told her my plan, and she acquiesced silently. A small 
wooden box, in which a few candles of a better kind than those we 
ordinarily used were kept, stood in a press in my room. I folded a 
foulard of my own, after the fashion of a sheet, and placed it in the 
bottom of the box, then laid the little corpse in this rough resting- 
place. The mother sat by, silent, and with her face covered, until all 
was completed. I tied down the cover firmly with strong cord, to 
which I attached a piece of rough iron; then I threw Aline’s mantle 
over my arm, and so hid my burden completely from view. We did 
not exchange a word, until I turned towards the door, when Aline 
said : 

“T have told you that Clémence knows. She must believe the 
child lives, or she will believe that I have killed it, and her conscience 
will lead her to betray me, as it now persuades her to assist me. I 
must confide a numbered card to her safe-keeping. What shall the 
number be? Are there many enfans trouvés at L—— ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘ At the moment a number, roughly painted in blue upon the candle- 
box, caught my eye. It was 608. 

“T will get a card written for you,” I said; “M. le Vicaire writes 
them for the parish lotteries. We'll take 608.” And I went out once 
more into the night. This time I turned my steps towards the road 
that led to Corandeuil, and went on until I was standing under the wall 
of the ruined mill, and close to the swift deep river. I stood upon one 
of the fallen stones, that had often served as a seat for Charles Comel, 
when he and I and Aline had met in that place together; and leaning 
forward, flung the box into the stream. I heard the dull splash, saw 
the shimmer of the parted waters in the moonbeams for a moment, 
and then the customary music of the rapid running river resumed its 
monotonous melody. 
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‘Madelon was a cleanly, active, pious, deaf, and remarkably stupid 
old woman, and she accepted Aline’s account of her presence at the 
smithy without either interest or suspicion. Old Pierre hardly noticed 
her, and did not ask any reason for her appearance. Aline remained 
three or four days with me, and then returned to Corandeuil. Dur- 
ing that time she told me all that had passed between her and Eugéne 
de Corandeuil, and how he, who was under no control but that of 
public opinion, was ready to set such restraint at defiance and marry 
her, and that she had even succeeded with difficulty in inducing him to 
postpone his happiness so long. 

‘ Aline’s influence was increased by her apparent disinterestedness. 
It was she who urged him to consider public opinion; she who re- 
minded him of the splendid traditional alliances of Corandeuil. Then 
the young Count was ready to adopt imperialism, republicanism, any 
class of opinions which would not stand in the way of his marriage. 
This was the position of affairs before the Count’s departure, and when 
he returned it continued the same. From the moment Aline left the 
smithy, though I saw her more frequently than before, she never by 
look or word recalled the incidents of that terrible night. She did not 
even tell me the nature or the extent of the communication she had 
found herself obliged to make to Clémence Dervaux ;—but I felt no 
doubt that it had been discreetly made. When the young Count re- 
turned, which he did sooner than was expected, he was most open and 
incautious in his devotion to Aline. I was not spared many sneers 
and pretended warnings of friendship; but I disregarded them all, 
secure in my knowledge of Aline’s firmness of purpose, and superiority 
of will and intellect to all who surrounded her. One day Aline came 
to me and confessed that I was her last and greatest difficulty. I was 
only the village smith, and the future chitelaine did not wish either to 
deny her brother a share in her elevation, or to attempt to induce her 
guests to accept him as their equal. There was no impulse about 
Aline; she foresaw every thing, and she calculated every thing. She 
was resolved that hers should be no barren triumph, that she would 
take her place as Countess de Corandeuil with as few drawbacks as 
possible to the grandeur of her position. She spoke to me quite can- 
didly on this point, and I heard her quite patiently. 

‘We never met now by the ruined mill, but often at the chateau, 
whither I went in the evenings; and there Aline proposed to me that 
I should go away from the vicinity of Corandeuil until she should 
have secured an unassailable position for herself by her marriage 
with the Count. I assented; and having engaged a young man to 
replace me with Pierre Bonhard, and recommended Madelon to take 
especial care.’of the old man during my absence, I took leave of my 
sister, who supplied me with money, and turned my back on our 
village gladly enough. I was weary of the place and of the life I led 
there, and I longed for pleasures, which if not purer would be at least 
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more exciting and more various. I found them at Paris, and there 
I also found occupation, and numerous associates, among whom I soon 
learned to comprehend at least the outlines of the political questions 
then agitating society, and to talk the jargon of my class. I never 
became an ardent politician, or an impassioned partisan. My dislike 
to aristocrats was very mild. I had never known any but the Coran- 
deuils, and they had befriended me. But I might have hated them 
with a deadly hatred and yet failed to do them such harm as I had as- 
sisted to bring upon them. By degrees this reflection forced itself on my 
mind, and would not be put off. Sometimes I seemed to see the proud 
white face of the dead Countess—who had been good and generous to 
my mother, who had been good and generous to me, who had taken 
Aline from a life of toil, and the temptation and danger to which such 
a life exposes rustic beauty, and made her the confidential companion 
of her afflicted daughter—and in the glance of the disdainful eyes I 
saw menace and reproach for the shame which I had been instrumental 
in bringing on her beloved son, and on the cherished memories of his 
haughty house. But when such fancies pained me, I forgot them in 
the dissipated pleasures in which I freely indulged.’ 











LOVE IN NOVEMBER 


On a terrace a moment we linger : 
The woodlands are hidden in mist, 
And numbed is my lady-love’s finger, 
Her lips are too iced to be kissed. 
Scarce Love from that portal can flutter, 
Which szzeefest is marked in his chart : 
Yet, though plaints of the weather lips utter, 
Sweet eyes are as warm as sweet heart. 
Still she says, “ O my darling, remember, 
If dreary and chill I appear, 
I told you I thought that November 
Was the very worst month in the year.” 


’Tis so, ah, my own! yet ’tis not so: 
November with visions is rife 
Of the summer we all have forgot so, 
Of spring that shall wake us to life. 
Look back to the thrush and the starling, 
The rose-petals reddening the grass,— 
Look on to the violets, my darling, 
Soon sweetening the lanes as we pass : 
And kiss me—kiss close—and remember, 
My beauty, my sweetheart, my dove, 
That even in chilly November 
There’s summer on lips that can love. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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